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"Twas the Night Before Christmas 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FRED SAUNDERS 
AGNES SAUNDERS 
Bup 
BILLY 
Rusy 

Time: The present. Christmas Eve. 
Around seven. 

SetrinG: The living room of the Saun- 
ders home. 

At Rise: Frep Saunpers, the head of 
the house, is standing on the wobbly 
stepladder fixing a wreath over the 
door at right center, while AGNES, his 
wife, is trimming the Christmas tree 
at left. She fishes through boxes busily, 
now and then hanging another ball on 
the tree. Frep pounds his finger in- 
stead of the nail and utters an irate 
ejaculation. 

Frep: Ouch — blankety-blank! 

Aanes: Don’t swear, Fred. 

Frep: I didn’t but it’s just as bad as if 
I had — I wanted to. 

AGngEs: Fred, where in the world do 


you suppose the Christmas angel 
could have got to? 

Frep: Probably flown away some- 
where. 

Aangss: Nonsense — I’m sure I packed 
her carefully away in tissue paper — 
well, I’ll just have to find her — 
(She goes out left and the door bell 
rings —also the telephone. FRED 
looks wild as he starts to get down the 
ladder. But the ladder is wobbly.) 

Frep (Calling): Agnes — Agnes! (She 
comes back with another box of deco- 
rations, and notices Fred see-sawing 
on the ladder.) 

Aanes: Look out, Fred, you’re going to 
fall! 

Frep (Righting himself): Never mind, 
Agnes, will you answer one or both 
of those bells? (She sets the box down 
and goes around the ladder out right.) 

Aangs: I don’t want to walk under it, 
Fred — I might have bad luck. 

Frep: If anybody has bad luck with 
this ladder, it’s going to be me. (The 








telephone keeps ringing and finally in 
desperation Frep gets down and 
rushes to it.) Hello!...What?... 
Oh, yes, Mrs. Peabody. . . . What’s 
that? ... Merry Christmas? — Oh— 
er— yes, but it hasn’t arrived at 
our house yet. . . . Is that all you 
wanted, Mrs. Peabody? . . . Well, 
that’s very nice. . . . What’s that? 
Christmas Eve is a busy time? — It 
certainly is! (He hangs up and wipes 
his brow as BiLuy, who is eight years 
old, enters left chewing vigorously. He 
has some cookies in one hand and 
some cakes in the other.) 

Briy (With his mouth full): ’Twas the 
night before Christmas and _ ail 
through the house, not a creature 
was stirring — not even a mouse. 

FRED: Whose house are you talking 
about? (AGNgs has re-entered with a 
large package during BiLuy’s speech. 
She looks at him.) 

Acnes: Billy, stop eating Ruby’s 
Christmas cakes and cookies. There 
won’t be any left for company — 
and besides you'll be sick. You 
won’t be able to eat any Christmas 
dinner tomorrow. 

Br1xy: Oh, yes, I will. 

Frep: Was that a package for me, 
Agnes? 

Acnes: No, it’s for all of us — from 
Aunt Hattie. Why should it be for 
you? 

Frep: Well, I was expecting — 

Bitxy (Looking at package): Gee, from 
Aunt Hattie. Probably a vase again. 
(AcNEs puts package down with 
some others on the desk and Bun, 
nearly seventeen, enters left carrying a 
large, odd-shaped bottle of cologne. He 
waves it at his mother who is at the 


tree again. FReEp climbs back up on 
the stepladder.) 

Bup: Mom, can you help me wrap this 
present for Sally? I got to take it 
over — 

Acnes: Well, I haven’t wrapped all of 
mine, Bud—and right now I’m 
looking for the Christmas angel. 
What’s the matter with your doing 
it? 

Bun: I don’t know—I got one wrapped 
all right, but every time I try to 
wrap this, it turns out to be a goofy- 
looking package — this funny 
shape — 

Bitty: Hey, how many presents are 
you giving your old girl friend? 

Bup: Never you mind — hey, Mom, 
please — 

Bitty: Aw, I know what you’re giving 
her — a great big scrap book so she 
can put all the wonderful snapshots 
you take in it — 

Acnes: Well, that doesn’t look like a 
scrap book — 

Bituy: Naw, that’s the other present 
— cologne — that junky stuff. 

Bup: Junky? You listen here — (He 
shows bottle) Look, Mom, the girl at 
the store said it was a good kind — 
do you think it’s all right? 

AaGnes (Coming over and looking at it): 
Hmmm-m — pretty bottle — what 
does it say? “Je vous désire’”’ — 
isn’t that French for “I desire you?” 
(FrEp almost falls off the stepladder 
again.) 

Frep: What’s that? 

Acnes: Don’t fall off the stepladder, 
Fred. 

Frep: But he can’t give a girl a pres- 
ent with a name like that — 

Bup: Hey, Dad, stand still — you al- 





most made me drop it — 

Frep: I wish I had. 

Bitty: Hey — and get that stuff all 
over the house — we’d be asphyxi- 
ated — it stinks awful — 

Acngs: Billy — 

Frep: Agnes, it’s indecent. 

Aangs: Oh, now, Fred, all the colognes 
have funny names—there’s even 
one called “My Sin.” 

Frep: What’s that? 

Aanes: I don’t think this is so bad — 
(Rusy, the colored maid, enters left.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, I’m gwine to make 
the stuffin’ for the turkey now so 
that theah bird is ready to pop in the 
oven bright and early tomorrow 
mawnin’ — 

Aanes: Oh, fine, Ruby. 

Rusy: Yas’m, but ah’m jest wonderin’ 
— what kind of stuffin’s the favorite 
this yeah? 

Frep: Old fashioned sage dressing for 
me, Ruby — nothing like it. 

Bup (Quickly): Chestnut, Ruby. 

Bitty (At same time as Bup): With 
raisins, Ruby — 

Acnes: Well, of course I always liked 
oyster but — 

Rusy: Lawsy sakes — how am I gwine 
to please everyone? 

Aanes: Now, Ruby, you know there’s 
no use to ask — we go through this 
every year. Just use your own 
judgment. 

Rupy (Grinning on her way out): Guess 
ah’ll jest have to stuff that bird 
piecemeal. (The door bell rings and 
Frep tries to get off the ladder and 
Aanss starts for the door.) 

Bruty: I'll go, Mom. (Buby exits right 
center.) 

Bup: Mom, will you please wrap — 


Acngs: All right, dear. Where’s your 
paper? 

Bun: On the dining room table. (Bup 
and AGNES go out left and Buy re- 
enters with a small package.) 

Frep (Starting to speak, then breaking 
off as he sees package): Was that for 
me? — no, no, I can see it isn’t big 
enough... 

Bruty (He is tearing open package): 
Big enough? — Listen, Pop — 

Frep: Billy, will you do something for 
me? Keep your mother out of the 
room for a while — 

Bitty: Well, I’ll try but first, Pop, I 
want to ask you—this is Mom’s 
present, see — the one I got her — 
and it’s a red necklace — 

Frep: Fine — splendid — and you’re 
very fortunate, son, to have a pres- 
ent for her at all —it’s more than 
I’ve got. 

Briuty: Huh? 

Frep: Oh, I’ve flowers and candy but 
her real present hasn’t come yet. 
I’ve got to call up the store — 

Brtxy: But gee, Pop, it’s getting late — 

Frep: You're telling me? — But for- 
tunately, the stores are open till all 
hours on Christmas Eve—so if 
you'll just keep your mother out of 
the room — 

Bitty: Okey, Pop, but first I want to 
ask you— here — (Showing some- 
thing in box) do you think Mom’Ill 
like this necklace? 

Frep: Of course she will. 

Bry: It cost an awful lot, Pop — I’ve 
been saving my nickels ever since 
October. 

Frep: Since October, eh? My — my, 
your spirit of unselfishness amazes 
me, son. 





Bruiy: Huh? 

Frep: It would be nice if you could be 
that way all the year round. 

Buriy: Gee, I neyer thought of that — 

Frep: I guess none of us do but it 
would be a good thing to remember 
—now, hurry up — run — keep 
your mother out of here — (AGNEs’ 
voice is heard off. ‘‘There, that’s a 
very pretty package, Bud.’’) There, 
you see? — your mother’s coming 
back — 

Bruty: Well, I'll get her out again, 
Pop. . . . Hey, Mom — (AGNEs ap- 
pears in the doorway at left.) Mom 
I want to show you Ruby’s present— 

Acnes: But I’m looking for the Christ- 
mas angel — 

Brty: Please, Mom. I got her a box 
of candy and it’s up in my room. I 
hope it’s all right —I forgot if she 
liked light or dark chocolates. 

Frep: Dark, I should think — to 
match her personality — Billy — 
(Motioning to him to get Mother out 
of room.) 

Bitty: Come on, Mom... 

Aanes (As they exit): All right, but if I 
ever get that tree trimmed — (FRED 
rushes to the phone.) 

Frep (Watching the door as he picks up 
receiver): Main 123, please. . . Hello, 
is this the Davis Store? This is 
Fred Saunders . . . I’m calling about 
a package — yes, yes, I know you’re 
busy—so am I—but when I 
stopped in this afternoon you said 
you'd look into it — but it isn’t here 
yet. . . No— when I ordered what I 
wanted, you didn’t have the right 
size... But you didn’t deliver it last 
week — now, now, please, do I have 
to go over it again? . . . But tomor- 


row’s Christmas! . . . Well, will you 
please check on it and I'll call you 
back. . . .All right, thank you. (He 
hangs up and wipes his brow as Bup 
enters left carrying two packages — 
the cologne and another large flat one 
shaped like a suitbox. F Rep turns to 
him with desperation in his voice) 
Bud, what am I going to do? Your 
mother’s present is lost — 

Bup: Lost? But — 

Frep: I ordered one of those negligee 
things for her — you know the kind 
she’s always wanted — filmy ma- 
terial — like they wear in the movies 
— glamorous! — and now the store 
can’t find it — they think they’ve 
delivered it — 

Bup: Well, gee, Dad, maybe it’ll still 
come — 

Frep: Maybe? It’s got to. Your 
mother had her heart set on this and 
I finally whipped up courage to go 
in the lingerie department — have 
you ever been in the lingerie de- 
partment? 

Bun: Gee whizz, Dad, no. 

Frep: Well, it’s embarrassing — a 
man feels out of place, but I went 
through with it — and now after all 
that, it’s lost — it isn’t here, I tell 
you — (BILLy re-enters eating cookies 
and cakes again.) 

Bitty: Did you find Mom’s present, 
Pop? 

Frep: No — the store can’t find any 
trace of it there. 

Bup: Where’d you say you got it, 
Dad? 

Frep: At Davis’s. 

Bun: Well, gee, it seems to me I re- 
member taking a package from there 
last week — addressed to you — 





Frep: What’s that? 

Bup: Sure — don’t you remember, 
Billy? You were here 
for me at the same time. 

FRED: Well, why doesn’t someone tell 
me these things? 

Bup: But I got to get over to Sally’s 
now, Dad, and — 

FRED: But wait — you don’t take a 
step till you tell me where — 

Bun: Billy knows, Dad. 

BrtLy: Sure — we put it in the guest- 
room closet — 

Bup (Going out right center): See you 
later. 

FreEp: Billy, will you please — 

Bruty: [ll get it for you, Pop. 
runs out left. 


one came 


(He 


AGNES re-enters left, 


carrying another box which she is 
looking through.) 
AaeneEs: .Fred, would you believe it? 


I’m still looking for the Christmas 
angel. 

Frep: I wish that was all I was looking 
for. 

AGNES (Fussing with the tree): And I 
don’t think these lights are going to 
work right at all—and your wreath’s 
cockeyed. Can’t you hangit straight? 

Frep: I haven’t finished with it yet. 

AGnEs: But Fred, don’t you realize — 
there are millions of things to do — 
you’ve been fussing with that wreath 
for hours. 

FRED: Well, it seems to me you’ve been 
looking for the Christmas angel — 
Aanes: So I have . . . Fred, have you 

got any money? 

FRED: Money — money — on Christ- 
mas Eve? 

Aanss: I got Ruby a red silk dress but 
we always give her some money too. 

Frep: But you said you’d have enough 
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to take care of that — 

Aenes: I know but then at the last 
minute, I saw some more things for 
the boys and I sent some toys to the 
Children’s Home — Oh, Fred, I do 
hope you have some money. 

FreEp: Well, maybe if I dig way down 
deep in my pocket— (The phone 
rings and Frep sees AGNES has her 
hands full of boxes so goes to it with a 
desperate look.) Hello! What’s that? 
. . . Well, Merry Christmas to you 
too! (He hangs up.) 

AGneEs: Who was that? 

Frep: I don’t know. 

Aanes: You mean to say you didn’t 
even ask— (BILLy rushes in carrying 
a large suit box.) 

Buty: I found it — I found it! 

Aanss (Brightly) : The Christmas angel? 

Bitty: No — Pop, it’s Mom’s — 

Frep: Shh-hhh — never mind. (He 
takes it from Bruxy, and holding it 
behind him, quickly backs toward the 
desk, depositing it.) 

Aanes: My — my, what are you so 
mysterious about, Fred? 

Frep: Agnes, don’t you have to go out 
of the room — or something? (RuBy 
comes in left, looking belligerent, but 
she isn’t really very cross.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, dat boy got to stop 
eatin’ up mah cakes and cookies — 

Bitty: Who? Me? 

Rusy: Of course, you — you’ve got a 
guilty conscience — that’s what yo’ 
got. 

Brtty: But I’m not eating a thing. 

Rusy: Then it’s the first time all day 
yo’ isn’t. Mis’ Agnes, he made a 
hole this big in mah cookies — and 
now he done started on mah sand- 
wiches ah’m makin’ for the boys and 





girls who gonna come roun’ singin’ 
carols — 

Aaengs: Billy, I’ve told you — 

Bitty: Sure, Mom — I kinda got over 
bein’ hungry anyway. 

Rusy: Well, all ah got to say is, if I 
wuz a boy and tomorrow wuz 
Christmas, I’d kinda watch mah 
step. (She starts out.) 

Frep: Ruby, don’t you — er — that is 
— don’t you want Miss Agnes in the 
kitchen? — That is, don’t you want 
to ask her — (He makes motions at 
her to get AGNES out of the room.) 

Rusy: What’s that, Mistah Fred? — 
Oh, suah — suah, ah do. Mis’ 


Agnes, I wish you’d come and see if 
ah’m makin’ enough sandwiches — 
ah ain’t got no idea — 

Aengs: All right, Ruby — if this is a 
conspiracy to get me out of the 
room — (She makes a funny face at 


FRED as she goes out left. Frep 
quickly grabs the package from desk 
and looks at it.) 

Frep: Billy, my boy, this is it all right 
— “Mr. Frederick Saunders’ — 
and it’s from the Davis Store. (He 
begins to unwrap it.) You don’t 
know how relieved I feel. 

Bitty: What is it, Pop? 

Frep: It’s a negligee — you know one 
of those fancy affairs the women all 
like — (He has box open now and the 
tissue paper off but is looking up at 
Buxy as he talks.) Wait till you see 
it. (AGNEs picks this moment to re- 
enter just as FRED is about to lift out 
the present.) Agnes — Agnes, you 
can’t come in — it’s your Christmas 
present — (He has it in his hands 
now and realizes by the feel of it that 
it isn’t what he thought it was. He 


holds a very large scrap book in his 
hands.) 

Aanes (Coming over): My present? A 
scrap book? But what will I do with 
that? Put our wedding pictures in 
it? 

Frep (Bewildered. Looking at the 
scrap book): But this isn’t it — I 
mean — 

Briy: Hey, Pop, I bet Bud got them 
mixed up. This is what he was going 
to give Sally. 

Frep: No — no, he was giving her 
“My Sin” or — 

Bitty: Huh? What you talking about, 
Pop? 

Frep: Or “I Desire You” — some silly 
name — he was giving her cologne. 

Bitty: No, but a scrap book, too — 
don’t you know I said — 

Frep: But how could he have got them 
mixed up? This package is ad- 
dressed to me — Mr. Frederick 
Saunders — 

Acnes: Well, Fred, we named Bud 
after you — or is that too long ago 
for you to remember? 

Frep: Well, why can’t he put Junior 
after his name then? (He starts 
toward door rear.) 

Aanes: Fred, where are you going? 

Frep: I don’t know — out shopping — 

Acnes: Now, Fred, it’s too late, and 
besides you’ve got to get that wreath 
straight — 

Frep: You want me to climb this lad- 
der again — the way I feel now — 
(But dazedly he goes up a step or two. 
Bup enters right center, all smiles, 
carrying a box that looks as though it 
might contain a tie.) 

Bup (Walking around the ladder): Gee, 
look what Sally gave me — and boy, 





you should have seen her — she’s 
wondering what’s in the boxes I took 
her — she’s all excited — the whole 
house is, in fact — her dad just fell 
off a stepladder — 

Frep (He almost falls off again): 
What’s that? (Regaining his balance 
and coming down to Bup. Slowly with 
emphasis.) That’s all very interest- 
ing about Sam Burton and the step- 
ladder — but if you don’t mind, I’d 
like a word with you. 

Bup: Huh? Sure ! what’s the matter, 
Dad? 

Frep: Nothing — nothing except — 
what have you done with your 
mother’s Christmas present? 

Bup: Mother’s Christmas — nothing, 
Dad. Why would I — 

Frep (Indicating scrap book): What is 
that?. Will you kindly tell me? 

Bup: Hey — why, that’s my scrap 
book — that I gave Sally — that I 
was going to gi — I mean — hey, 
Dad — I don’t get it. What hap- 
pened? 

Frep: Nothing, son — nothing at all, 
except that I had a present for your 
mother — something she’s had her 
heart set on — lo, these many years .. 

Aanes (Interested): Well! 

Frep: And now you have given it to 
Sally. 

Bup: I — I have? Gee, you mean I 
got the boxes mixed up? 

FreEp: Exactly. 

Bup: Well, I’m sorry, Dad, but — 
but — gee, is it something Sally will 
like? 

Frep (Ezploding): Something she'll 
like? I don’t know and I don’t care. 
All I know is it was a very expensive 


negligee — 


AcneEs: A negligee? Fred, you did get 
it for me after all. How wonderful! 

Frep: Wonderful? What’s wonderful 
about it? It’s gone — (Desperately 
searching for words) — gone with the 
sweet perfumes of Araby — to his 
gal, Sal. 

AGnEs: Dear me, so it has. . . . Oh, but 
there must be some way — Bud, 
can’t we get it back? 

Bup: Why, sure — sure, we can. Sally 
won’t open it till tomorrow — I got 
great big stickers on the package — 
“Don’t open until Christmas.” .. . 
Billy, why don’t you run over and 
take the scrap book and explain to 
her — 

Frep: Oh, why — why, yes. (He be- 
gins stuffing the scrap book back in 
the box.) 

Bitty: Well, I don’t see why I have to 
unscramble his mistakes — 

Acnes: Somebody will have to do 
something. Billy, it’s Christmas 
Eve. 

Bup (Persuasively) : Sure — and all you 
got to do is — is take this package 
over there and well — say there’s 
been a mistake — it’s easy. 

Bitty: If it’s so easy, why don’t you 
do it? 

Bup: All right — I’ll call her up and 
explain first . . . (Going to phone) 
Then you won’t have to open your 
mouth. (Picking up receiver) Maple 
203, please. 

Aacnes: What color is it, Fred? 

Frep: Never you mind. If we ever 
rescue this thing from the clutches of 
the younger generation — at least 
you can still be surprised at the color. 

Bup: Hello? I want to talk to Sally — 
oh, it is you, Sally. I guess I’m 





kinda excited. I wanted to tell you 
— I wanted to explain — 

Aanes: Now, Bud, get to the point. 

Bup: You see, that package I left for 
you — the long flat one, not the 
little one — what’s that? . . . You- 
you’ve what? . . . You’ve opened it? 
Well, you can’t do that. I mean — 
oh.... Oh... (Putting hand over 
mouthpiece and turning to others.) 
She’s opened it. (There are expres- 
sions of consternation on the faces of 
Frep and AGNES. BILLY grins mis- 
chievously.) Yeah — yeah. ... You 
do? . . . It does? (To others.) It fits 
her. ... It is? (To others.) It’s the 
color of her eyes. ... What? Well, 


I — I — er — I don’t know how I 
ever thought of it either. (Quickly) 
Well, I got to hang up now... . 
Goodbye, Sally. (He hangs up.) 
Frep: But why on earth didn’t you 


tell her — 

Bup: Gee, Dad, I couldn’t. She’s 
crazy about it. If you’d have heard 
her rave — I didn’t have the heart — 

Acnes: Well, at least I know. Sally’s 
eyes are blue. It was blue, wasn’t it, 
Fred? 

Frep: Blue, yes. Azure blue. 

Acnes (Forgetting a moment that it’s 
gone): Oh, Fred, how could you 
think to pick just the color I like? 

Frep: Well, to tell you the truth, I 
asked the young lady — (Walking- 
ing about mincingly like a mannequin) 
she was modeling it — 

Aanes: Oh — 

Frep: Well, I asked her if she would 
like it for Christmas and she looked 
kind of surprised but smiled and 
nodded at me so right away I thought 
well, you’d like it too. 


Aanes (Laughing): Why, Fred! She 
must have thought — 

Frep: Why — why — what do you 
mean? Agnes, you don’t think she 
did think — 

Aanegs: Of course I think she did‘think. 
Who wouldn’t think? 

Frep: Well, I — I — it’s ridiculous and 
it’s beside the point. It’s not proper 
for Bud at his age to be giving a 
thing like that to that child of Sam 
Burton’s. Why, the idea — think of 
it — My Sin and a negligee. 

Bun: But it wasn’t My Sin. It was — 
(Giving it in bad French) “Je vous 
désire — in French that means I 
desire you”—oh-h . . . Gosh, it does 
sound kind of — well, gee, Dad, will 
I be compromised or something? 

Bitty: Sure. You'll have to marry the 
oe 

Bun: Quiet, you. . . . Mom, what'll I 
do? 

Aenes: I don’t know, son. . . . What 
will J do without my negligee? (The 
phone rings and they all jump.) 

Frep: Another Merry Christmas — 
T’ll get it. . . . ’ll make short work of 
whoever .. . (At phone. Lifting re- 
ceiver.) Hello! Who? Oh, Sam — 
Sam Burton. How are you? I hear 
you just fell off a stepladder. .. . 
What’s that? Sam, what are you 
shouting about? . . . My son what? 

Bun: Gosh, is he mad at me for some- 
thing? 

Frep: Gave your daughter an im- 
proper present? Well, I'll be — 
That’s the last straw! 

Bup: He — he’s mad about the 
negligee? 

Frep (Turning from phone): Can you 
imagine that? (Into phone again.) 
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You listen to me, Sam Burton — in 
the first place that negligee wasn’t 
even meant for your daughter. . . . It 
was a present for my wife — and 
you’ve got a lot of nerve calling up 
here — I say it was a present for my 
wife! Bud got the packages mixed 
up — and if anyone’s got a right to 
feel put out — huh? What’s that? 
You’re laughing? You think it’s 
funny? (Beginning to laugh too.) 
Well, maybe it is, at that... . Agnes, 
he’s laughing. 

AaneEs: Well, I can laugh too if I’m 
going to get my negligee .. . 

FrEeD (Into phone): Fine — fine — we'll 
send Billy right over to pick it up — 

Bitty: Hey — 

rep: And he’ll bring something else 
for Sally. . . . Merry Christmas, 
Sam — we'll see you tomorrow. (He 
hangs up.) 


Bruty: Hey, Pop, you mean I gotta — 
Frep: Hurry, son — (Handing him 
package with scrap book) — and 


don’t argue. It'll only take you a 
few minutes — 

Bun: But gee, Dad, what’s Sally going 
to think — 

FRED: Now, don’t you start... . Run, 
Billy. 

Bruty: Oh, all right. 
right center.) 

Bup (Looking woebegone): Gee, Dad, 
of course I’m glad Mom’s going to 
have her present but Sally’ll be 
pretty disappointed, I bet — 

rep (All cheerful): Listen, son — 
smile — smile — it’s almost Christ- 
mas — Merry Christmas. 

Bup: She may even be mad — and 
well — a man doesn’t want his best 
girl mad at Chris — 


(He runs out 


FRED: Now — now — don’t worry — 
everything’s fine. Wonderful time— 
Christmas. 

Bup: Huh, I notice you didn’t feel — 

FrepD: Why, I feel wonderful — Agnes, 
I bet I can get that wreath straight 
in two shakes — (He climbs up the 
ladder.) 

AaGngs: I hope so — and then we can 
get that ladder out of here. Oh, 
dear, but I don’t know what I’m 
going to do. The tree just doesn’t 
look right without the Christmas 
angel — (RuBy appears in doorway 
at left with several Christmas packages, 
one large one.) 

Rusy: Mis’ Agnes, is dat Billy boy in 
theah? 

Aanss: No, Ruby. 

Rusy: Well, ah been wantin’ to give 
you these — to put under the tree — 
theah’s a few little things for all of 
you — 

FREp (Getting down from ladder): Ruby, 
you shouldn’t have — 

Rusy: And then this hyeah big one’s 
for dat Billy boy. Mad as I get at 
dat chile, I sho’ do think a heap of 
him. 

Aanegs: Ruby, thank you — (Taking 
presents and putting under tree) — 
and you mustn’t forget to hang your 
sock up on the mantel tonight — 

Rusy: I won’t, Mis’ Agnes — and I’se 
all done with the sandwiches so 
bring on them “caroleers.” 

AangEs: Good. 

Rusy (Looking toward Frep): You 
through with dat ladder, Mistah 
Fred? — I'll take it. (With one 
sweep of her arm she collapses the 
ladder, tucks it under her arm and 
goes out left. Brtuy rushes in right 





center, carrying a large flat boz.) 

Buty: Here it is, Pop — 

Frep (Taking it): Wonderful — won- 
derful, Billy. 

Acnes: Oh, Fred — let me see — 

Frep (Shaking finger at her and placing 
package under tree): Now — now — 
mustn’t open till Christmas. 

Bup: What — what did Sally say? 

Bitty: She didn’t say anything — I 
just saw Mr. Burton — and look 
what he gave me. (He is eating 
candy again.) 

Acnes: Are you eating again? 

Bup: Gosh, if Sally didn’t even show 
up, she must be awful mad — 

Bitty: Sally’s mad and I’m glad. 

Bup: Listen here — (The phone rings 
and Bun rushes to it.) 

Bup: Hello — Sally? Oh, gosh, I — 
what? You what? ... You like the 
scrap book? Gee, you don’t know 


how relieved I am... . Yeah — yeah. 
I guess you’re right. . . . Well, I'll 
see you in a little while, Sally. We’re 
supposed to start caroling at seven 


thirty. . . . Okey, goodbye. (He 
hangs up, all smiles.) She likes it — 
she likes it — she said she guessed the 
negligee was really too old for her, 
after all. 

Aanes: Oh, she did, did she? 

Frep (Sitting down in easy chair): 
Agnes, I am ready to start enjoying 
Christmas. 

Acnes: Oh, you are? Well, until I 
find the Christmas angel — (Ruby 
enters left carrying the Christmas 
angel.) 

Rusy: Speak of angels and yo’ hyeah 
the rustle of their wings. Mis’ 
Agnes, hyeah it is. 

Aanes (Descending on her) : The Christ- 


mas angel! Ruby, where on earth 
did you find — 

Rusy: Right wheah yo’ put it last 
January, Mis’ Agnes. When ah got 
down that big cut glass bowl we allus 
use for Christmas, theah she wuz. 

Aanes: Why, of course — I remember. 
We forgot to put her away with the 
rest of the things so I thought she’d 
be safe in the punch bowl — well, 
let’s put her on the tree right away. 
(She reaches for a chair and is about 
to get up on it.) 

Bun: Hey, Mom, let me — look out — 
you'll break your neck. 

Aanes: Well, I wouldn’t want to do 
that — not at this point when 
Christmas is about to begin — (Bup 
takes the angel and places it on top of 
the tree.) 

Aanes: That’s perfect. 

Frep: It’s what that tree needed — 
the finishing touch. 

Bitty: Well, can’t we have it lit up 
now? I’m going to turn off some of 
these lights. (He goes around turning 
off lights.) 

Acnes: Now — I hope the lights all 
work. (She switches tree lights on, 
and the tree springs into light. There 
are “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” from every- 
one as they look at it.) 

Bup (After a pause): Gosh, there — 
there’s something about Christmas 
that kinda gets you, isn’t there? 
(You hear voices off in the distance 
singing “God Rest You Merry Gentle- 
men.” Bup turns quickly.) Gee, it’s 
the carolers and I ought to be with 
them — what'll they think? 

Frep: Well, go on, son— get your 
voice in there. 

Bup: Yeah — well — I’ll see you later 





— Merry Christmas! (He rushes out 
right center.) 

Aenes (Calling): Bring them all in for 
sandwiches, Bud. 

Rusy: Well, ah better hustle some food 
in hyeah if that crowd of young’uns 
is coming, and yo’ all must need 
some sustinence too. 

%3rLy: Ruby, can’t I help? I'll put the 
plates on the teawagon for you. 

Rusy: Yo’ sho’ can, boy — you run 
right on out and git the big sand- 
wich plates offen the top shelf for 
me. 

Brutiy: Okey. (He exits left.) 

Rusy: Land sakes, the. spirit of 
Christmas must be hyeah fo’ sho’ 
the way that boy runs to help — 

Aenrs: Yes, Ruby, it seems we all 
appreciate each other more when the 
spirit of good will toward men is 
with us — 

Frep: That’s right, Ruby, and while I 
thiuk of it there’s no better time 
than Christmas eve to tell you how 
much we think of — well — how 
much we love you — 

Aanes: You needn’t be embarrassed 
about it, Fred — of course we love 
Ruby. (She smiles at Rusy and then 
at FRED.) 

Rusy: Ah knows yo’ does love me, 


Mis’ Agnes and Mistah Fred and all 
I can say is — well, all I can say is — 
(She picks wp one corner of her apron 
and blows her nose resoundingly in it 
and hurriedly exits left. AGNES and 
Frep look at each other and smile.) 

Frep (Sprawling in each chair. Smil- 
ing): “God’s in His Heaven — All’s 
right with the world.” 

AGNES (Going back of him and leaning 
over and kissing him on the forehead) : 
Yes, dear — Merry Christmas. (The 
carolers are right outside the Saunders 
home now and begin singing ‘Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” 

Aanes: Listen... 

Frep: Beautiful. . . . Can you hear 
Bud? — That voice of his — it has 
qualities that are — well — (Carried 
away) — Well, Agnes, it sounds 
almost angelic. 

Acnes: No, Fred. 

Frep: What do you mean, no? 

Aacnes: No, Fred — he sounds too 
much like you. (They smile and he 
reaches up and pulls her down to him 
and kisses her.) 

Frep: You win. . . . Merry Christmas! 
(The voices of carolers up on “Holy 
Night” as the curtain falls, and con- 
tinue to end of song.) 

THE END 


— 








The Master of the Strait 


by Helen E. Waite and S/Sgt. Elbert M. Hoppenstedt 


Characters 

Mary ARDEN, wife of the keeper of 
Bear’s Head Light 

MartTua Srums, a neighbor from the 
mainland 

Wituiam Arpen, keeper of the Light 

WARREN 

GEORGE 

Rut 

RIcHARD 

Time: Christmas Eve. 

Serrinc: The kitchen of the Bear’s 
Head Lighthouse, in the 1890's. 

At Rise: Mary is removing the last of 
the supper dishes from the table. Hav- 
ing carried them away, she spreads a 
red cloth on the table, places a few 
books at one side, and her sewing 
basket at the other, and a lighted kero- 
sene lamp between. As she finishes, a 
knock is heard on outer door and 
Mary crosses room to open it. 
MartTua Simms enters.) 

Martua: Merry Christmas to the 
Ardens! 

Mary: Merry Christmas. Here, let me 
have your coat. (MarTHa turns, 
and Mary takes her coat, shaking off 
the snow which powders it.) 

Marrua (Placing her basket on table): 
Here’s just a bit of Christmas cheer 
for you and William. 

Mary: How dear you are, Martha. 
There’s never been a Christmas 
since we’ve been stationed here at 
Bear’s Head Light which hasn’t 
brought a visit from the Simms’. 
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MartTHa: And why not? Would 
Christmas be the time to forget 
friends — especially those who spend 
so many lonely hours to protect the 
lives of other folk? (She settles herself 
in nearest chair, and Mary takes 
another.) 

Mary (Sighs): Aye, lonely hours they 
are indeed. Sometimes the days are 
more than long. One stretches out 
like the next, with only the mon- 
otonous thunder of the waves and 
the sweep of the tides to mark the 
hours. Listen! The surf is fierce 
tonight, and the wind is rising. Wil- 
liam will be tending the light half the 
night. The strait is doubly danger- 
ous in such a storm. 

MarrTua: But it can be said, truly, 
that while William Arden tends 
Bear’s Head Light, no ship is in 
peril passing through this strait. 
There has been no wreck here since 
— (She stops in consternation, biting 
her lips.) 

Mary (Speaking without emotion): You 
need not fear, Martha. The wound 
left by that wreck has long since 
healed in my heart. It is William’s 
which is still heavy and sore. 

Martua: No, you can see William 
never forgets. 

Mary: Not even for a day. And 
Christmas Eve is hardest of all. It 
was ten years ago tonight, you 
know, when — 

Martua (Shuddering): Yes, I know. 





Yet J stood on shore, and you — 

Mary: We were on board the Western 
Seas. William and Philip and I. 
Philip was so gay and excited about 
Christmas. Everyone on board was. 
Even Captain Sylvester was so in- 
tent on reaching home quickly that 
he wouldn’t listen to William’s 
warnings about the dangerous places 
in this strait. 

Marrua: He never was so careless 
again. That wreck made him the 
best captain in these parts. And the 
next year the Government built this 
Lighthouse. 

Mary: Yes. I was glad when they 
asked William to be the keeper. I 
thought saving other ships which 
carried boys — but nothing makes 
up for losing Philip. He loved him so 
dearly. I can see the longing for him 
in Williami’s eyes — and sometimes, 
I, I’ve thought —I saw something 
else — 

MartHa: Something else? I don’t 
understand what you mean, Mary. 

Mary: I’m not sure I understand it 
either. But it comes when he meets 
Captain Sylvester — or hears he is 
bringing a ship up the strait. 

MartTHa: You mean William holds 
Captain Sylvester responsible for 
Philip’s death? Oh, no. William’s 
not a man to do that! He knows 
there was no Light here, and that 
the Western Seas was old and un- 
seaworthy — 

Mary: And that her Captain was 
careless. But I do not blame him or 
anyone tonight—not on Christ’s 
birthday. (Speaks in a brighter tone) 
How foolish of me not to have 
opened your Christmas basket! (Un- 


wraps basket, revealing oranges, ap- 
ples, figs, etc.) How lovely they look! 
You always remember how fond 
William is of apples, and I of figs! 
May I have one now? 

MartTua: Why, yes, of course! What a 
foolish question. 

Mary: No, I’ll wait for William, after 
all. 

Martua (Rising): I must be going. 
The snow is very thick, and the wind 
really bitter. 

Mary (Also rising): You came in the 
sleigh? 

Marra: Yes, and my brother is wait- 
ing below. (She crosses to window and 
peers out) The waves are white- 
crested tonight as they rush for 
shore. Always the sea here at 
Bear’s Head! Sometimes I wish I 
could run away from it. It is the sea 
which has been the cause of heart- 
aches in every household in Bear’s 
Head. 

Mary (Bringing Martua’s coat): But 
deep within you, you know none of 
us would live away from the sea. 
We all love it. Yes, it has taken its 
fee, it has robbed us all of those we 
loved, but it’s a part of us. 

Martua (Taking one final look from 
window): Perhaps. (She turns toward 
door, and, at the same moment Wit- 
LIAM ARDEN enters room from right) 
Oh, there you are, William! I was 
afraid you were busy with the Light, 
and that I’d miss saying “Merry 
Christmas” to you. Nights like this 
must keep you busy. (WILLIAM 
ARDEN is a slow, quiet man, who 
moves and speaks with precision. His 
voice is almost toneless, but he greets 
Martua with grave courtesy.) 








Wriu1am: Good evening to you, Mrs. 
Simms. This is no weather for you 
to be out. 

Martua: Now William, do you think 
I’d let a Christmas Eve pass without 
bringing a basket to the Ardens? 
I’d defy a worse storm than this to 
make my Christmas call! But it is 
a wretched night. And Captain 
Sylvester is bringing his son Jim 
home aboard the Half Moon tonight. 
(She watches WiLL1aM’s face closely 
for the effect of her words, but there is 
none. WuLLIaM seems politely in- 


different.) 
Wiuam: Is that so? Jim must be 
getting to be quite a boy, now. 
Marrtna: Yes. He’s fifteen. ... Well, 
I’d better be hurrying if I don’t want 
to spend the night in an open sleigh! 
Wiuiam: Let me take you down to the 


sleigh. 

Martua: Thanks, but it is only a few 
steps. It wouldn’t be worth your 
while to come out. (Opens door) 
Good night — and — Merry Christ- 
mas! 

Mary and Wim: Merry Christmas! 
(As the door closes, WrLLiaM stands 
with down-bent head in the center of 
room. Mary watches nervously. Then 
she moves to table.) 

Mary: Martha brought this basket of 
fruit, William. 

Wituiam: It was very good of her. 
(Mary selects a bright, large apple, 
and holds it out.) 

Mary: Just the kind you like. (Wn- 
LAM takes the proffered apple, but he 
looks neither at it nor at Mary.) 

Wim: You heard what Mrs. Simms 
said, Mary . . . about Captain Syl- 
vester...and...Jim...? 


Mary (Breathlessly): Yes, William . . . 

Witu1am: Coming up the strait .. . 
tonight . . . on Christmas Eve... 
ten years ago another boy was com- 
ing up the strait . . . Jim is fifteen. 
The other boy would have been 
fifteen, too. Just growing into man- 
hood, with light hair, and blue eyes, 
eyes that twinkled as the moon 
twinkles on the blue waves... 

Mary (Responding to his mood): More 
like the sun striking the waves, Wil- 
liam. Philip’s eyes were too alive to 
be like the moonlight. That gleam 
in his eyes was like the rising sun 
above the water — 

Wituiam (Shaking his head slowly): 
No, Mary. It will always seem like 
the flash and ripple of the moon on a 
dark sea, to me. There’s something 
wistful, something inexplicable in 
moonlight on the water. Philip had 
that something in his eyes. (His voice 
is rough and hurried.) And one man’s 
carelessness took from us what 
nothing on earth can give back. I 
can’t keep that from my thoughts. 
Day and night it haunts me. I’ve 
got to do something about it, Mary. 
Tonight. 

Mary (In a whisper): You've found 
something — to comfort you — to — 
night? 

Wiuiam: Yes, I have found it. (He 
speaks evenly) Tonight Sylvester 
brings his son up the strait. Suppose 
the oil supply for the lamp is gone? 

Mary (Gasping): You don’t — mean 
— that! 

Wim: No? 

Mary: There is a greater Lighthouse 
than this which guides all our ships, 
William. The Keeper gives light to 
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those who do good and to those who 
do not. His mercy is to all. Tonight 
we celebrate His birthday. Was he 
born in vain that you cannot see His 
great light? 

Witu1am (Harshly): I have lost my 
faith in that Light. (He goes to table, 
and from a drawer takes out a candle 
and candle-holder) This is the light 
which shall gleam upon the sea to- 
night —in memory of little Philip. 

Mary: Would he be proud of you? 
(WILLIAM moves to window without 
comment) Jim Sylvester was his 
playmate. ... And what will you do 
this night in memory of the Child 
born the first Christmas Eve? His 
message was to love those who 
wronged you. ... 

Wiuu1amM: You may say what you will, 
but nothing will change my mind. 
(He places candle in window, strikes 
a match, but candle refuses to light. 
Tries a second match, with the same 
result, and gives an impatient ea- 
clamation, then stands in a listening 
attitude. There is a faint sound of 
music.) What’s that? I thought I 
heard — singing? 

Mary (Joining him at window): Sing- 
ing? ...I don’t... (The sound is 
plainer, and her voice shows her quick 
relief and joy) Oh! Yes, yes! It’s the 
children from the mainland coming 
to sing their Christmas carols for us. 
I didn’t dare hope they’d venture 
out here on such a wild night. 

Wituiam: I wish they had remained at 
home. I do not wish to see children. 

Mary: Oh — William! 

Witu1am: Why should they come, 
anyway? 

Mary: Because they are grateful to 
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you for the way you’ve kept the 
Light. Because they admire you... 
(Singing has come very near) Quick, 
William, bring the cookie jar from 
the pantry. (There is a knock at the 
door) I'll open the door. (She goes to 
door and admits GEORGE, WARREN, 
Rutu, Ricuarp, and as many other 
children as may be desired. They 
wear heavy wraps, and are covered 
with snow. Faces are vividly red.) 

Grorce: Merry Christmas to you, 
Mrs. Arden. 

Mary (A suspicious catch in her voice) : 
Merry Christmas to you all. 

WarrEN (Who is the youngest): We’ve 
come to sing to you! Do you want 
to hear us? 

Mary: Indeed I do! Come in, near the 
fire. You must be half frozen. It 
was very brave of you to come out 
to us this stormy night. 

Rutu: Oh, we couldn’t miss coming to 
the Lighthouse on Christmas Eve— 
Why Christmas wouldn’t be Christ- 
mas unless we sang for you and Mr. 
Arden! 

Mary: You are dear to say so. Our 
Christmas would be very bleak if 
you forgot us. 

Ruts: But we couldn’t forget! You 
and Mr. Arden are so wonder — 
Hello, Mr. Arden! Merry Christmas! 
(WituiaM has entered with the cookie 
jar, which he places upon table. He 
returns Rutu’s greeting in a stiff, 
lifeless tone.) 

Witu1am: Merry Christmas. (He walks 
to the window, staring out at the dark. 
The children glance first at him, and 
then at one another, uncertainly.) 

Mary (Hastily): Won’t you sing your 
carols for us, please? 





Grorce: All right. What shall we sing 
first? 

Mary: My favorite carol is “Silent 
Night.” (Children sing “Silent 
Night,” followed by two or three 
other carols. Mary wipes her eyes, 
and Wiiu1aM, still by window, twists 
his hands behind his back. At con- 
clusion of songs, Mary breaks the 
short silence.) 

Mary: Oh, sing beautifully, 
children! You— you can’t know 
how lovely it was to hear you again. 
The days are so long and silent when 
the two of us are here by ourselves. 
(Briskly) And now you must have 
some of my Christmas cookies! 


you 


(She passes jar) I baked them espe- 
cially for you. Sit down, all of you. 
How will you get back to the main- 
land through this storm? 

Ricuarp: My father loaned us his 


horse and sleigh. 

Mary: I see. That was kind of him. 

Ricuarp: My mother and my father 
both said we mustn’t miss coming 
here if we could possibly help it. My 
mother says you and Mr. Arden are 
the best people we have in Bear’s 
Head. 

Mary (Chokily): How sweet of her! 

Ruts (Eagerly): My mother says the 
same thing. She says Mr. Arden is 
the best Keeper a Lighthouse ever 
had. Every time she looks out her 
window and sees this lighthouse, she 
is comforted, because she knows 
that as long as Mr. Arden is here 
the menfolk of Bear’s Head will bring 
the fishing boats through the strait 
safely, no matter what the weather. 

Mary (Choking): That — that is very 
kind — (She looks at Witu1aM, still 


standing by the window. He has 
turned toward the room now, but his 
eyes are upon the floor, and he is 
thoughtfully stroking the back of his 
left hand with the finger of his right.) 

Grorce: Well, I guess if anybody is 
grateful to Mr. Arden, it’s our 
family. Dad wouldn’t be with us 
now if anything had gone wrong with 
the Light when our boat was caught 
in that storm last month! As things 
were, her sails were almost hitting 
the water. And if she’d gone on 
those rocks — 

Mary (Huskily): Bless you, every one, 
for saying such wonderful things 
about Mr. Arden. Keeping the Light 
is a lonely task, and it does us good 
to know others are grateful. (Brightly) 
Will anyone have more cookies? 
You have a long trip back to town. 
(There are shouts of “Um-m-m!”’ “I 
will!” “Sure thing!”’ as Mary passes 
cookies again) There now, everyone 
satisfied? 

Grorce: You make the best cookies of 
anyone in the world, Mrs. Arden! 
Mary:I do? You must come get them 

more often. 

Ricuarp: I think we ought to be get- 
ting back home. The snow’s growing 
deeper every minute. (He stands, 
and others follow his example.) 

Warren: I'll bet Captain Sylvester 
will be glad you’re here tonight, Mr. 
Arden. (WILLIAM makes no response.) 

Mary (Unsteadily): Why, dear? 

WarrEN: Because he’s bringing his son 
Jim back from his school to spend 
Christmas here, and the strait is 
so dangerous in a storm. But they’ll 
make it all right with Mr. Arden 
at the Light to guide them. Gee, 





I like Jim! I can hardly wait till he 
gets here! He wrote me he was bring- 
ing me Christmas presents from the 
city. What do you think they’ll be, 
Mrs. Arden? 

Mary (Having difficulty with her voice): 
I — I don’t know, Warren, I’m sure. 

WarREN: I hope it’s ice skates — You 
know what, Mr. Arden? It must be 
great to have so many people trust- 
ing you to bring them home safely! 
Most of the kids want to be cap- 
tains, like Captain Sylvester, but I 
don’t! I’m going to be a Lighthouse 
Keeper, when I grow up, and have a 
record just like yours, Mr. Arden — 
not a single ship lost! (At last Wi1- 
LIAM looks at the boy. He is startled, 
unnerved, and when he speaks, it is in 
a queer, croaking voice.) 

Witu1am: Now — how old are you, 
son? — 

WarRREN: Ten. I know I'll have to 
wait a long time. 

Wiiuiam: Ten years...old. Ten... 
years. Why do you want to be like 
me? 

WaRREN: Because everyone says you're 
the grandest Keeper a Lighthouse 
ever had. Everybody who comes up 
this coast knows they’ll get through 
the strait safely just because you’re 
here, keeping watch. You know, 
Mr. Arden, I guess Christmas is a 
Lighthouse. It’s Christ’s way of 
telling us each year that He’s still 
with us, and guiding us, no matter 
what happens. And you’re some- 
thing like Jesus: He never fails, and 
neither do you. That’s why I’m 
going to be a Keeper of a Light — 
and try to be just like you! 

Wituram (Huskily): A keeper — like 
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me! Better think twice, son. The 

lives of so many people depend upon 

a Lighthouse, and it is so easy for a 

Keeper to make a mistake! 

WarrEN (Confidentially): I know it’s 
hard, but I am going to be the 
Keeper of a Light, and when the 
hard times come, I'll remember 
about you — and Jesus. 

Ruta: My mother feels just the same 
way about you, Mr. Arden. We al- 
ways look toward the Lighthouse the 
last thing at night, and then some- 
times we sing the hymn about God’s 
Lighthouse — you know! 

Wituiam (With emotion): Yes — I 
know. Would you — sing it for me 
— now? 

Rutu (Glancing at others): All right. 
(Children sing) 

“Brightly beams our Father’s mercy 
From His Lighthouse evermore. 
But to us He gives the keeping 
Of the lights along the shore. 

Let the lower lights be burning, 
Send a gleam across the waves! 
Some poor fainting, struggling sea- 
man 
You may rescue, you may save. 
Trim your feeble lamps, my brother; 
Some poor sailor, tempest-tossed, 
Trying now to make the harbour 
In the darkness may be lost.” 

Ricuarp: Now we really must go! 

Au: Good night — Merry Christmas! 

Mary and Wituiam: Merry Christ- 
mas! (There is a moment of deep si- 
lence after door closes. Then Wiu- 
LIAM speaks very slowly.) 

WituiaM: He is... ten... years... 
old. And he said I was .. . like 
Christ ... because . . . I never failed. 
(He shudders) Oh, dear God, what 





was I thinking? What was I plan- 
ning to do before he came? 

Mary (Hurrying to him): It’s over now, 
William. You didn’t fail his trust, 
and — you never will. Tell me, how 
do you feel within? 

Wiuiam: As if... as if I had suddenly 
been released from chains which 
held me down all these years. I have 
only one regret — 

Mary: Yes? 

Wiu1aM: That I needed a little child 
to teach me — 

Mary (Crying out eagerly): Oh, no, 
William, don’t regret that! It was 
a Child who taught us all to love and 
forgive! Now light the candle in the 
window, for now you can light it 
without shame! 

Wituram: That I will! (He hurries to 


window, strikes a match, applies tt to 
wick. The candle glows brightly) To 
Philip, wherever he may be, and to a 
lad like him, who tonight saved me 
from a horrible sin. (Looking at 
Mary) You know, Mary, we are all 
Lighthouse Keepers, every one of us. 
Some good — some bad — 

Mary: We take our light from the 
Great Lighthouse Keeper, Christ. 
Nineteen hundred years ago He lit 
His Light, and it has never failed — 
and it never will. 

Wi.uiam: Two lights burn from this 
Lighthouse tonight. One to show the 
faith Warren restored to me, the 
other to assure safe passage to all 
who sail up the strait. 


THE END 


Santa Goes to Town 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Characters 
Mince BENNETT ) 
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Una Futon 
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Assembly in Duncan Hall, a boarding 
school for girls. 

At Ruse: In the distance comes the faint 
sound of “Away in a manger .. .” 
Una, CaBBaGE, BELLE and Mince 
are folding costumes. 

Una (Holds up a ballet skirt and points 
a toe of her scuffy saddle shoe): I’m 
not saying it because I was in it, but 
without the least prejudice, I’m 
positive “Santa Goes to Town” was 
the best show ever given by Duncan 
Hall. 

Mince: In all its sixty-two years. You 
have a swell memory. (General 
laugh. Sprat enters.) 





Sprat: Sorry to be late. (Sarcastically) 
I do hope you girls haven’t put away 
my costume. 

Una: Darling we were about to fight 
and die for the privilege. I was just 
saying that our show last night 
wasn’t so punk. 

Sprat: You're telling me? It was a 
knockout. (UNA swells with pride) 
Never, never did we have a jollier, 
robuster, sweller Santa. (UNA shows 
her disappointment and goes on pack- 
ing her dancing costume.) 

Mince (Who has been tucking a Santa 
Claus costume into a big box, holds 
up the red cap to which is attached a 
ruddy false face): No credit to me. 
The style in faces is good this year. 

Una (Imitating a shrill voice): Be care- 
ful. Remember that costume has 


been hired at great expense to the 
school. (Another laugh.) 


BELLE: Poor Miss Sharp. I can’t help 
feeling sorry for her. 

Una: Sorry for that old sour-puss? 
She’s the biggest crank on earth. 

Bete: I know, but maybe we’d be 
cranky, too, if we were nothing but 
a poor old housekeeper. 

Una: She’s not so old, and she’s not so 
poor, but she’s plenty cranky. I 
think she likes people to be unhappy. 

CaBBaGE: She ought to like me. I’m 
feeling sad, with the show over. 

Honey (A pretty girl, enters drearily): 
Isn’t the day after a letdown! 

CasBaGE: That’s what I was saying. 
But you have your carols tonight. 

Honey: Yes — just left the rehearsal. 
(Sighs) Last night was such fun. 
(Holds up a bedraggled piece of paper 
muslin) Imagine! I wore that and 
thought I looked divine! 


Mince: Hold everything, girls. As 
chairman of the refreshments last 
night, I think I know how to cut the 
gloom. If I’m not mistaken there 
were some crullers . . . (Opens closet 
door, second to right, and takes out a 
greasy baker’s box) Yop! 

Sprat: Whoopie! 

Bete: I can’t say I’m hungry and 
they’re awful for the complexion 
but — (Girls help themselves.) 

Mince: Let’s give the rest to Katie for 
poor little Tessie. Wasn’t it the 
limit she couldn’t stay up and see 
our show! 

Una: A tragedy, that’s what it was. 
The doctor’s a brute making her go 
to the hospital two days before 
Christmas. 

Mince: But if the operation’s a suc- 
cess, it’ll be the best kind of a Christ- 
mas present. 

CaBBAGE: Katie looks as if she’s hav- 
ing the operation. 

Sprat: Bet she wishes she were — 
mothers are like that. 

BELLE: We've got all those nice pres- 
ents for Tessie. I had to wire for 
more money from Papa for the doll 
I bought. 

Honey (Who is near the door): Sush-h, 
here come’s Katie. 

Una (To cover pause): Yes, girls, I 
reiterate — that was no ham per- 
formance we put on. 

Katie (A pleasing young maid in uni- 
form. Her eyes are red, her manner 
depressed. She carries a broom, mop 
and carpet-sweeper. When she speaks 
it is with a brogue): Am I too early 
to be sweepin’ up the place? 

Mince: We'll be out of here in six 
jiffies, Katie. (Hurriedly stuffs red 





breeches into box.) 

Katie: Miss Sharp said to tell you, 
Miss Midge, how as you was to be 
careful of the uniform. 

Mince (Sighs): Where have I heard 
that before? 

Sprat (Passes cruller bor to Katte): 
Have one. They’re not too stale. 

Katie: Thank you, miss. 

Sprat: Could you take the other two 
to Tessie? 

Katie (Doubtfully): The doctor said to 
be a little careful of her diet, on ac- 
count of the anesthetic, but... I 
guess a couple of nice crullers . . . 

Mince: Don’t look so sad, Katie. This 
is an operation to end all operations. 

Katie (Nods): That’s what the doctor 


says. 

Mince: Of course. Next thing you 
know she’ll be doing the shag. 

Katie: The little darlin’, I keep hopin’ 


so. It near broke her heart last 
night not to see Santa Claus. 

Mince: Me, too. I felt awful about it. 
(Faces the other girls) Oh, girls, why 
didn’t I think! I could have dashed 
over to Katie’s room last night be- 
fore the show! 

Bee: And taken our presents in the 
pack. 

Katte: It sure would have been grand. 
She’s that daft about you, Miss 
Midge. 

Mince: We could do it now! I could 
get into the uniform and stage a little 
one-man show for her. 

Sprat: Bully idea! 

CaBBAGE: Swell. 

Katie: Could you really? Ever since 
she heard Miss Midge was to be 
Santa she’s been daft to see her. 

Mince: We've got to be snappy, girls. 


Katie (Drops broom and dashes, calling 
back): I’ll run on ahead! 

Mince (Pulls out uniform, and holds up 
pack): Get your presents, girls — 
Cabbage bring mine, will you — on 
my bookcase—a scrap book — 
wrapped in red paper. 

Sprat: And Honey, will you bring mine 
—the Charlie McCarthy doll — I 
hate to give it up — I'll help Midge 
dress. 

Mince: And what ever you do, avoid 
Sour Puss. (Exit Una, CaBBacg, 
Honey, and Bette. Mince with 
Sprat’s help is getting into the Santa 
costume.) 

Sprat: Takes you, Midge. You’re the 
grandest little fix-it-upper. (A severe 
looking woman in hat and coat, wear- 
ing spectacles, enters and speaks 
sharply.) 

Miss SHarp: What’s this? What’s 
going on here? 

Mince: Oh, Miss Sharp, we’ve thought 
of the most wonderful plan! Poor 
little Tessie couldn’t get to the show, 
so I’m taking her our presents 
dressed up like Santa. 

Miss Suarp: No, you’re not. Indeed, 
no! 

Sprat: Why, Miss... 

Miss SuHarp: I thought I impressed on 
you the necessity of getting that cos- 
tume back intact. I’m personally 
responsible for it. 

Mince: But I’ll be careful. 

Miss SHarp (Shakes her head): Em- 
phatically, no. Take it right off. 
Really, Midge, I’m surprised and dis- 
appointed. The president of the stu- 
dent council shouldn’t need checking 
up. 

Sprat: Miss Sharp, if I agreed to pay 





for any damages — 

Miss SHarp: I’m sorry, Jacqueline, 
but you don’t enter into this trans- 
action at all. I rented the costume 
and said I would be responsible for its 
return in good condition. Hurry, 
Margaret, I’m expecting my nephew 
any minute and I want to tie this up 
myself. (MipGE slowly gets out of 
the uniform.) 

Sprat: Oh — oh, I think it’s just too — 
too mean! (Dashes out of the room 
crying.) 

Miss SuHarp: Where’s the list? Here it 
is. (Picks up paper and pats boz, 
checking off items. MIpGE is hanging 
up costumes) Katie is a very lucky 
girl. Few maids have had so much 
done for them. The trustees are pay- 
ing all expenses of the operation. 
(Puts: cover on box and ties it up) 
There. Now can I trust you to re- 
turn it? 

Mince (Politely, but coldly): Yes, Miss 
Sharp. 

Miss Suarp: Take your little presents 
to Tessie — she’ll enjoy them just as 
much without the costume. And if I 
don’t see you again—a Merry 
Christmas. 

Mince: Thank you, Miss Sharp. 

Miss Suarp: Good-bye. (Exits. Mince 
left alone makes a face at her exit. 
Then slowly goes on with her picking 
up.) 

BeLLe (Hurries in other door with a 
beautifully dressed doll): I just es- 
caped the ogre. She going some- 
where — Look, Midge, isn’t this doll 
an utter dream? 

Miner: Yes — you showed me when 
you got it. Belle, she’s put the ki- 
bosh on the whole idea. Shot the 


works when she came in here and 
found me dressing. 

BELLE: Miss Sharp? (Mince nods) Oh, 
isn’t that too bad. But we’re giving 
Tessie such nice things it won’t mat- 
ter so much. 

Mince: Of course it matters terribly. 
And the rest of us aren’t handing 
out our presents unwrapped. It 
isn’t Christmas yet. Tessie was to 
look forward to opening them after 
the operation. I’m awfully disap- 
pointed. It’s the smallest, mean- 
est .. . (CABBAGE and Honey come 
in with two packages, UNA with one. 
Munck turns to them) It’s all off, girls. 
She found out and won’t let us. 
There’s the costume. (Kicks the box.) 

CaBBAGE: Honestly? 

Honey: Any wonder we call her Sour 
Puss! 

BEE: I suppose she has a certain re- 
sponsibility. 

Mince: Responsibility my foot. And 
Katie’s gone to tell Tessie! 

BELLE: We can give her the doll now 
as a consolation prize. 

CaBBAGE: I suppose that would be 
something. 

Katie (Comes in beaming): I got her 
sittin’ up in her wheelchair waitin’. 
Mince (Looks helplessly at the other 
girls): Oh, Katie . . . we can’t. Miss 
Sharp . . . it is an expensive costume 
and she’s responsible . . . not that I 
would have hurt it . . . but she’s 

afraid I might. 

Katie: But — but I told her. . . and 
the eyes on her — like saucers! 

Mince: I know. I could cry — I al- 
most am. Sprat has gone off to 
weep. But, Katie, we can’t do any- 
thing about it. 





BE.xE: I bought this beautiful doll for 
her, Katie. Suppose I take it to her 
and explain — 

Katie (Shakes her head and wipes her 
eyes with her apron string): She’li be 
that disappointed ... 

BELLE: But when she sees the doll . . . 

Katie: I’m afraid she wouldn’t even 
have the politeness to be thankin’ 
you, Miss Belle. No. I gotter tell 
her, poor little thing. If Miss Sharp 
had ever been a mother she wouldn’t 
of been so cruel. (Exits, mopping her 
eyes.) 

Una: If Sharpie was a mother she’d 
have the Great Stone face for a child. 
(She goes over to the window and looks 
out.) There goes Sour Puss. I pity 
her nephew. 

Honey: I have to leave for carol re- 
hersals. (E zits.) 

Una: Let’s all go down to the village 
with Midge while she returns the 
precious costume, and drown our 
grief in an ice cream cone. 

CappaGE: Let’s. (Looks in box) One 
apiece. 

Una (Dramatically) : 

“Time’s corrosive dewdrop eats 

The giant warrior to a crust...” 
(Dons crueller as a ring and nibbles 
the edges.) 

Miss McGuiiu (Headmistress enters. A 
handsome, cheerful woman): My, my, 
how spick and span! 

CaBBaGE: Miss McGill, we have some 
presents here for poor little Tessie. 
Might Midge put on the Santa Claus 
costume and give them to her? 
(Mince shakes her head at CABBAGE.) 

Miss McGitu: Why, that’s a splendid 
idea. 

Mince (Hesitates, then speaks up with 


obvious effort): If we’d only come to 
you first. Miss Sharp says ‘‘no.” 

Miss McGi1t: In that case, of course 
. . . (Shakes a finger jokingly at Cas- 
BAGE) Young lady, you know better. 

CaB3aGE: You're the head mistress. 

Miss McG: But that doesn’t mean 
going over the head of our house- 
keeper. Miss Sharp undoubtedly 
had a very good reason. (In the dis- 
tance is heard the carol practice sing- 
ing “Joy to the world, The Lord is 
come ...”) Listen! It always gives 
me a thrill! 

Katie (Dashes in. Sees Miss McGrun 
and pauses, frightened): Oh . . . ex- 
cuse me, Miss McGill. 

Miss McGuu: Anything I can do for 
you, Katie? 

Katie: No, Miss McGill. I’m come 
after m’ broom and things (Begins 
picking them up.) 

Miss McG: Tessie goes to the hos- 
pital this evening? 

Katte (Holds back tears with difficulty) : 
Yes’m. 

Miss McGuu (Pats her shoulder): 
We’re all praying for her, Katie. 
This time the surgeon’s sure it’ll be a 
success. I’ll be with you during the 
operation, Katie. 

Katie: Thank you, Miss McGill. 

Miss McGuz: Courage. (Nods to the 
girl, touches at her own eyes and goes 
out.) 

Katie: If she ain’t the salt of the earth! 

Mince: She’s a knock-out. 

Una: Rather different from some 
others around here. 

Katie: That’s what I come to tell you. 
I seen Miss Sharp goin’ off in a car. 
And just before she goes she says: 
“Katie, I’ve been thinkin’ about 





that Santa Claus business,” she says. 
“And if you was to wheel Tessie 
down to the dressin’ room, it wouldn’t 
do no harm for Miss Midge to put on 
the suit for just a few minutes,” she 
says. 

Una: Hurrah! She has a heart! 

CaBBAGE: Well, it is “Joy to the 
world!” Come on, Midge, make it 
snappy. (Yanks at cord on costume 
boz.) 

Katte: Shall I be fetchin’ Tessie? 

Mince (Again hauling out the uni- 
form): Give me a little time. It 
won’t take you a second to get her 
here. 

Una: Knock on the door three times 
and wait’ll we say ‘“‘Enter.”’ 

Katie: Sure, I'll do that. (Zzits.) 

CaBBaGE: You don’t seem as delighted 
as you were miserable, Midge. 


MipGe (Kicking off saddle shoes and 


putting on boots): Delighted! Of 
course, I am. Just the same that 
message of Katie’s smelt a little 
fishy. Miss Sharp never speaks of 
me as Midge. 

Una: Fish, foul or good red herring, 
what’s the dif? She’ll never be any 
the wiser. Here get into this. (Holds 
coat.) 

Mines: It isn’t up to me to question 
Katie’s truthfulness. 

CaBBaGE: I'll pack the presents. (Puts 
wrapped boxes in bag. To BELLE) 
You’re determined to hand out your 
own gift? 

BELLE: Well—lI’d like to. (Has 
seated doll in a conspicuous place.) 

Mineeg: Some one better find Sprat. 

Beiue: I'll look. Don’t let Tessie in 
until I get back. (Exits right door.) 

CaBBAGE: Say, I’d better fetch the 
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mocking-bird. She’ll want to be in 
this. (Exit CABBAGE right.) 

Mince: I hope Belle can find Sprat. 

Sprat (Calls from off stage): Hi, 
Midge... 

Mince: There she is! (Dashes out left 
door shouting): Good news, Sprat! 
The best — look! 

Una (Left alone, picks up doll and be- 
gins undressing it): Hum .. . buttons 

. . Snaps ... and hooks and eyes! 

Bete (Returning): Sprat isn’t in her 
room. 

Una: No, she just called Midge. 

Bete: For heaven’s sake what have 
you done to the doll? 

Una: Wanted to see if she was wearing 
corsets. 

BEE: Let me have her. (She takes the 
doll) Where’s everybody? 

Una: Cabbage’s gone for Honey and 
Midge went to speak to Sprat. 
(Mince enters) Isn’t Sprat coming? 

Mince: Later. She got involved in 
something or other. (Picks up head 
piece) She doesn’t want us to wait 
for her. 

Una: And you thought she was so 
heart broken. Fickleness, thy name 
is woman. (CaBBAGE and HoNnrEy 
return.) 

CaBBaGE: Katie come yet? 

Una: Nope (Pushes chairs in a semi- 
circle) We’ll sit here with Katie and 
the wheelchair in the center. You’d 
better hide somewhere, Midge, and 
come out — it’s more effective. 

Mince: I'll be back of the screen. 

Una: And what'll you do when you 
come out? You ought to have a little 
line to talk. 

CaBBaGE: Trust Midge. 

Mince (Picks up sleigh bells and bag): 





I'll do the best I can. 

BELLE: Midge-e — (Speaks slowly, un- 
willingly.) 

Mince: Uh? 

Bete: I was thinking, Midge, maybe 
— (Gets up and hands over the doll) 
Here. You give it to her. She might 
like it better. (Honry, CABBAGE 
and Una applaud.) 

CaBBaGE: Good for you. 

Una: Belle, you have a real dramatic 
instinct. Remember, girls, we don’t 
know anything about the presents. 
They’ve come from the North Pole. 
(Three knocks on the door) There they 
are. 

Mince: Wait... (Tiptoes to screen and 
whispers) All right. 

Una: Who’s there? 

Katie: Me and Tess. 

Una: Enter! (Flings open the door, and 
Katie wheels in a small girl in an 
invalid’s chair) Welcome, Tessie. 

CaBBaGE: Why, Tessie, it’s nice to 
have you with us. 

Honey: We're expecting a very im- 
portant visitor! 

Tessie: I wanna see Santa Claus! 
Where’s Santa Claus? 

Una: Patience, child. He promised to 
be here and he never breaks a 
promise. (A jingle of bells back of 
screen.) 

Mince (Comes out and says in a deep 
voice): Welcome! Welcome every- 
one. Well, well, if here isn’t little 
Tessie! 

Tessie: Hello, Miss Midge. I know 
you. Take off your false face. 

Mince: Dear, dear, dear, what a thing 
to say! 

Katie: Ah now, Tessie, can’t you be 
seeing it’s old Santa hisself. 
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Tessie: It’s Miss Midge. There’s no 
It’s only people 


Santa Claus. 
dressed up. 
Mince: I’m the spirit of Christmas. A 

fairy like Peter Pan. 

Tessie: That’s what little children be- 
lieve. I’m big. . . I’m ’most eight. 

Mince: I’m glad I came to this school. 
Here’s a girl who needs to learn that 
there are fairies! (Sets down pack) 
If I were to give you a big beautiful 
doll, would you think I was a fairy? 
(Brings out BELLE’s gift.) 

Tessie: Oh-h-h! For me! 

Katie: Never did I see anythin’ so 
grand! 

Tesste (Hugs doll): Thanks ever and 
ever so much, Miss Midge. 

Mince: Don’t thank me. 
fetched it. 

Trssie (Turns to the girls): Oh, thanks. 

BELLE: You’re welcome. 

Mince (Shakes her head): 1 don’t seem 
to be getting much co-operation in 
proving I’m a fairy. Little girl, sup- 
pose I were to disappear before your 
very eyes, then would you believe 
I’m Old St. Nick? 

Tessie (Pauses, then nods): But you 
couldn’t. 

Mince: On the contrary, I believe | 
could. (Pointing to door) What's 
that door open to? 

Katie: A closet. 

Mince: No other exit? No other way 
of getting out? 

Katie: None, Mr. Santa. 

Mince: Wheel Tessie over and let her 
see for herself. (Katre obeys.) 

Honry (To Mince in a whisper): 
What are you planning to do? 

Mince (Loud and boastfully): I’m 
going to do a disappearing act — 


I only 





disappear and reappear. 

TessrE: Really? (Looks in the closet) 
It’s just a closet. 

Mince: Watch me carefully, ladies. 
The closer you watch the less you’ll 
see (Katiz wheels Tessie back to her 
place in the center) I step into the 
closet . . . (Crosses to closet) When I 
shut the door I’ll give a loud cough so 
you'll know I’m really there — then 
— But wait and see. (Closes herself 
in closet, and coughs. Instantly there 
is a jangle of bells to the left, the door 
is flung open to the hall on left and 
there stands Santa. It is Sprat 
dressed in an identical suit. She 
struts into the room and copies 
Mince’s deep bellow.) 

SpraT: What did I tell you! 

Katie: Saints be praised! (There is a 
stir of surprise among the girls.) 

Tessie: Do it again! 

Sprat: Anything to oblige. This time, 
to make it harder, I’ll reverse the 
departure. (Exits right door, coughs 
and Mince steps out of closet.) 

Mince: Here I am. 

CaBBaGE: I'll be jiggered. 

Tesste: Mama, how does he do it? 

Katie: Sure, don’t be askin’ me. 
There’s lots of wonders in heaven 
and earth we don’t know the half of. 
(Kisses Tessin in a burst of feeling 
and as she straightens she glances out 
the window. Then she stares, and 
looks around frightened) Miss Sharp, 
comin’ back. (Obviously ill at ease.) 
I’m sorry, but we can’t be stayin’ 
much longer. 

Tesste: I wanna stay, mama. I 
wanna stay all night. 

Mince: Before you go, Tessie, I want 
you to know what splendid things 


I heard about you. They say you’re 
a fine brave girl. 

Tessie: But I’m goin’ to the hospital 
tonight and I don’t wanna. I wanna 
stay here with you. 

Katte: Ah, darlin’, Santa’s got a go see 
other childrens... 

Mince: First, though, I want you to 
be happy. You’d hike to run and 
skip and jump rope, wouldn’t you? 

Tessie: Sure, but — 

Mince: Isn’t it worth while going 
through something that isn’t so 
nice? (Katie goes to hall door right 
and opens it a crack.) 

Tessi& (Nods and tries not to cry): Only 
I’ve been to the hospital before and 
I don’t wanna go again. 

Mince: This time it’ll be different. 
Everything’s nicer Christmas time. 
(Girls gather about her.) 

Tessie: It’s nicer here. 

Mince: You're going to be brave, 
aren’t you? (Tessie nods) Of course 
you are. Pull down your vest and 
bear it like a man. (TEssi& tries to 
laugh.) 

CaBBaGE: I have an idea... 

Tessie: What is it? 

CaBBAGE: Maybe Santa has some- 
thing in his pack for you! 

Honey: Something you could open in 
the hospital. 

Mince: That I have. A number of big 
packages. 

Tessie: How many? 

Mince (Looks in bag and counts aloud 
as she takes them out): One, two, 
three, four, five! 

Bette: And you already have the 
beautiful doll. (Katre looks worried. 
Goes to door and listens.) 

Mince: How about it, young lady, 








Think these would help you be brave 
and happy? 

TeEssiz: Yop! 

Mince: Good! 

Una: Fine. That’s the idea. (The 
presents are laid on Trssin’s knee. 
KATIE comes running back and begins 
wheeling the chair.) 


Katie: Saints forgive me — Miss 
Sharp! I’ll lose m’ job if she knows. 
(Exits.) 


Una: So-000, there is something rotten 
in the state of Denmark! 

Mince: Keep her out, girls . . . hurry. 
(Exit four girls. MipGe sits down and 
pulls at boot. Enter Miss SHarp.) 

Miss Suarp: Margaret Bennett! (Looks 
at her for a long moment) What have 
you to say for yourself? 

Mince: N-nothing. 

Miss Suarp: There’s nothing you can 
say. You realize this is rank dis- 
obedience? 

Mince: Yes, it must seem so. 

Miss SuHarp: Seem? There’s no seem 
about it. It is. You thought I 
would be away, didn’t you? (Mince 
nods) This is the most dishonest — 
in fact the first really dishonest 
thing I’ve ever known you to do. 
You’ve been in lots of scrapes, I 
know, but I call this absolutely 
sneaky. 

Mince: I haven’t hurt the suit. 

Muss SHarp: The suit has become a 
minor matter. This is a question of 
principle. I shall be obliged to take 
it up with Miss McGill. 

Mince: Oh, please don’t. I'll apologize 
to you. T’ll... 

Miss Suarp: Of what use an apology 
after you’ve done exactly as you 
chose, regardless of my strict orders? 
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No, this is a case for Miss McGill. 
You will wait here, if you please, 
exactly as you are. (Walks out with 
great dignity.) 

Mince: Ab-h-h (Sighs aloud, and walks 
back and forth.) 

CaBBAGE (Sneaks in): Where’s old 
Sour Puss? 

Mince: Gone for Miss McGill. 

CaBBaGE: I suppose you can’t tell on 
Katie? 

Mince (Shakes head): And don’t you 
girls. It would cost her her job. 

CaBBAGE: We won’t — but it’s a punk 
break. Where’s Sprat? She always 
has good ideas. I’ll find her. (Hurries 
off, bumping into Honey, who is just 
coming in) Honey, where’s Sprat? 

Honey: Search me. (Goes over to 
Mince) We’re awfully sorry. She 
was a whirlwind. We couldn’t hold 
her back. We'll all stand with you 
if it’ll help. 

Mince (Who has been pacing the room 
thoughtfully): It won’t. Stay here, 
just a minute will you. If she re- 
turns, say I’ll be right back. (Dashes 
out the left hand door.) 

Honey (Hears choir practicing and 
joins them): . . .““How still we see thee 

lie 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by . . .” (Sighs.) 

Srrat (Enters in Santa costume in a 
booming voice): Thank you, my 
child. You may go now. Look in 
your stocking Christmas morning. 
I’ll take my medicine alone. 

Honey: You're grand, Midge. It'll 
come out all right somehow — is 
there anything I can do? 

Sprat: Find Sprat. 

Honey: I'll do my best. (Ezit. Sprat 








stands, hands on hips, nonchalantly 
whistling: “Is it true what they say 
about Dixie.’ Muss SHarp enters 
followed by Miss McG...) 

Miss Suarp: It’s really a pity, Miss 
McGill, with all you have to do, to 
take this matter up with you, but 
it’s nothing less than insubordina- 
tion. (Santa stands bowed and 
humble.) 

Miss McGuu: Yes. (Sighs) I’m more 
than a little surprised myself. You 
see, Miss Sharp, we went over this a 
few minutes ago and I supposed the 
whole matter was settled. Of course 
the motive was commendable .. . 

Miss SHarp: Oh, yes, the motive was 
all right. I’m sure we all do what we 
caa for poor little Tessie. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I came back because I 
had forgotten my gift for the child. 
But I don’t consider there was any 
excuse for flagrant defiance. 

Miss McGr1u: Maybe we needn’t put 
it quite as strongly as that, but I’m 
afraid it is rather serious. (Puts her 
hand on Santa’s shoulder.) What 
have you to say for yourself? 

Sprat (Head bowed, answers in a 
choked whisper): Nothing — only I 
thought Tessie would like it. 

Miss SuHarp: That’s just going in 
circles. 

Miss McGuu: Yes, so it is. (Sighs) I 
hate to say there will be no more 
Christmas festivities for you — but 
I’ll have to. And what I hate worse 
is chalking down your discredit. Of 
course you know the trustees take 
a great interest in scholarship girls 
and they’re going to feel awfully let 
down. 

Sprat: I don’t see why. 
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Miss SHarp: You don’t see why — 
when they chose you! 

Miss McGriut (Puts on her ozford 
glasses and stares through the open 
door): Miss Sharp — these are my 
reading glasses — but look down the 
hall. Isn’t it... 

Miss SuHarp (Stares in amazement): 
It — it certainly is! (Looks at Santa) 
I’m all confused. 

Mince (Enters carrying a large box): 
I beg your pardon. Is it all right if I 
take the costume back now? 

Miss SuHarp: Costume? You mean this? 
(Thumbs toward SANTA.) 

Mince: No. The one the school hired. 
(Has set down box) It’s all here, 
mittens, boots and all. 

Miss SHarp: But who...who... 

Miss McGitu: Well, Santa, suppose 
you unmask. 

Sprat (Pulls off head piece and stands, 
hot and grinning): I dashed down to 
the costumers and hired this myself. 

Miss McGrit (Laughs delightedly): 
April fool on us. And a very pleasant 
joke it is, too. I hope, Sprat, you 
won’t sue the school for a false 
arrest. 

Miss Suarp (Has pried into the box and 
admits grudgingly): Yes, it all seems 
to be here. 

Miss McGuu: That was quite unneces- 
sary, Miss Sharp. No one ever need 
check up on Midge. She’s the soul 
of honor. (Mince bites her lip and 
looks away.) 

Miss SHarp: I’m sorry. I apologize. 
But I feel so confused. I could swear 
it was Margaret’s voice . . . I must 
have been wrong. 

Miss McGrx: You expected it to be 
her — that’s why you thought it was. 








I apologize, too, Midge, for all the 
unhappy thoughts I entertained 
about you. 

Mince: Oh you mustn’t apologize to 
me, Miss McGill. I’m not what you 
think. Miss Sharp is right. I did 
wear the suit. We both dressed up 
as Santa Claus. 

Sprat: When I got back here with the 
costume Midge was already dressed, 
so we pulled a stunt. We had a 
signal — Midge hid and coughed 
and I popped out of a different place. 

Mince: And after I was caught Sprat 
changed places with me. 

Miss SuHarp: Then we’re back where 
we were in the first place and it was 
defiant disobedience. 

Miss McGu1t: One thing I don’t un- 
derstand. Sprat went for another 
costume because Midge would not 
disobey your instructions, Miss 
Sharp. (Turns to Mincr) What 
made you change your mind? 

Mince: I—it was—I knew I wouldn’t 
hurt the costume. 

Miss McGitu: Not a good reason, 
Midge. 

Una (Dashes in): It isn’t our fault, 
Midge. We did our best. She would 
come. (Katre enters followed by 
CaspaGE, Honey and BELxLxeE.) 

Katie: She ain’t to blame, Miss 
McGill. Though it costs me m’ job 
good and all as you’ve been to me, 
I’m at fault, saints forgive me. I 
lied. 


Miss McG: Not so fast, Katie. 

Katie: It was like this. I promised 
Tessie how as she’d see Santa hisself 
—then I hears Miss Sharp won’t 
have such nonsense. — When a little 
kid’s sick, mothers ain’t always so 
dependable — I couldn’t bear to dis- 
appoint the darlin’ — so in I comes 
and I says Miss Sharp changed her 
mind. 

Miss McGriu: And I am sure she 
would have, had she realized what it 
meant to Tessie; isn’t that so, Miss 
Sharp? 

Miss SwHarp: Well, of course I’m 
human. 

Katie: Now you know. An’ even if I 
was to lose m’ place I won’t mind, 
Tess is that happy. (Looks at Miss 
McGu1u pleadingly) Oh, but I would 
mind aloosin’ my job. It’s grand in 
this here school. Everyone is so 
good to me. Could you forgive me if 
I was to get on m’ knees... 

Miss McGuu: That’s not necessary, 
Katie. I agree with you. It is a 
grand school! And I’m proud of 
your bravery, Katie. Just as proud 
of you as I am of Midge. (Gives a 
hand to each. Choir off sings “Holy 
night...) 

Honey (Joins the song): “Peaceful 
night.” 

AuL: “‘All is calm all is bright!’ (Cur- 
tain falls.) j 


THE END 


“’ 





Making Room for the Little King 


by Helen Boyd Higgins 


Characters 

Ruwopa, girl of nine or ten 

Sasa, her brother 

Davip 

Disss, Rxopa’s older brother 

Time: Christmas Eve and the 
morning. 

Setrine: The Inn stable of Bethlehem. 

ScENE 1 

Ar Rise: Stage is empty. It is dusk. A 
gleam of light shines across the floor 
through the window. Sheep bells in 
distance. Children’s voices are heard. 

SaBa (Excited, comes quickly near): It’s 
going to be fun sleeping in the stable. 
I’m glad that father gave those last 
travelers our mattress. 

Ruopa (Just outside): So am I only — 

SaBa (Coming through door with a large 
armful of hay held before him): Only 
what? I don’t know whether this 
load of hay will get through the door. 
(Drops hay. Sits on tt.) 

Ruopa (Follows him): Only — you 
don’t think that the cow might come 
into the stable from the stall while 
we are asleep, do you? (She carries 
doll in one hand, water jug in the 
other, blanket over shoulder.) 

SaBa: No, she won’t. I tied Sudao up 
when I was out here a while ago. Be- 
sides what if she did come — You 
afraid of a cow? 

Ruopa (Shakes her head and looks 
toward the partition. She hurries over 
to it and looks over the side): I’m not 
afraid in the day time but — 


next 


Sasa (Jumping to his feet): I wonder 
how the sick lamb is? (Runs to the 
manger, Ruopa follows. They look 
inside. Ruopa bends over as if to 
touch the lamb inside.) 

Ruope: It looks much better. Poor 
little thing. I guess a lion must have 
almost killed it. (Sound of trumpet 
from distance. A long low whine.) 

Sasa (Children hurry to door): There 
goes the sunset signal. Uncle Tim- 
othy sure can blow that horn loud 
before he closes the gate of the town. 

Ruopa (Leans out doorway to see 
better): Saba, I have never seen so 
many strangers in Bethlehem. Why 
do they all come at once? 

Sapa: To pay their taxes. (Saba takes 
knife from belt, picks up a stick from 
floor and leans against the door jamb 
whittling. His profile is toward the 
audience. Ruopa brings stool from 
across the room and sits down by the 
door. One on either side of the door.) 

Ruopa: To pay their taxes? Why do 
they all come here? Oh Saba, there’s 
just the kind of a little donkey we 
want. See, the one which is just com- 
ing through the gate with the woman 
on its back and the tall man by its 
side. What a beautiful blue cloak 
the woman is wearing! 

Sasa: I guess they are asking Uncle 
Timothy about a place to stay the 
night. Look, he is pointing toward 
the Inn. I guess he doesn’t know 
there there isn’t a mattress left. 








Ruopa: Saba, what is that light which 
is shining about the woman’s head? 
Do you see what I mean? It looks 
like a — crown. 

Sasa (Squints his eyes): Oh you're al- 
ways seeing and hearing queer 
things, Rhoda. (He steps to the edge 
of the door sill, speaks slowly) That’s 
funny — it — does — look like a — 
crown. (Off stage, the sound of very 
soft music, “Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” is heard.) 

Ruopa: Listen! (She jumps to her feet) 
Do you hear music, Saba? Do you? 

Sapa (Comes back into the room. He 
looks about quickly): I — I think I 
do. (He steps directly into the ray of 
light which comes into the window, 
right.) 

Ruopa: Saba! Saba! Where is that 
light coming from? See, you are 
standing in it. (They hurry to window 
and both stand on tiptoe looking out.) 

Sapa: It comes from that star up there. 
Look at it, Rhoda! Did you ever see 
such a big one? (He runs out the 
door, Ruopa follows. They are both 
out of the stable.) It’s the most 
beautiful star I ever saw. 

Ruopa: Look, all the people are looking 
at it too. See them pointing. 

Sasa: I’m going to tell mother to look. 
(Calls back as he runs away) I'll bring 
the other blankets and our supper 
back with me. 

Ruopa (Comes back into the stable. She 
pulls the stool near the door and sits 
down with her doll. She fixes its 
wrappings and begins to hum to it): 
Hum-mm-m-m baby — (To herself) 
Oh, the strangers with the donkey 
are stopping at the Inn door. I hope 
that father can find them some place 


to stay. (Begins to sing) 
“Sleep, my baby, sleep 
A star shines down on you: 
Someone is singing 
Someone is bringing 
Sleep to my baby, sleep.” 
(Davin comes in. He stands watching 
and listening to Ruopa, who hums the 
tune again.) 

Davin (Waits until she has finished her 
song before he speaks): Good evening, 
little girl. Blessing on thy house! 
(Ruopa jumps to her feet, turns and 
stands facing Davip.) I am David, 
son of Belthaser. Can you tell me of 
a place in which my father, his 
friends and I may spend the night? 

Ruope (Curtsey): Blessing on thy 
house, oh stranger. There are many 
who have no lodging tonight. My 
father is the Innkeeper. He has tried 
all day to find places for the many 
travelers. My brother and I are 
sleeping here on the hay so that 
others may have our mattress. 

Davip (Smiles and looks about): It is 
very nice and quiet in this stable. 
The hay smells sweet and it seems 
clean. May I rest a few minutes be- 
fore I go on my way? 

Ruopa: Please do. See, I'll get you 
some fresh water. (Goes to get the jug 
which stands beneath the window. She 
brings it to Davip. He takes the jug 
and drinks.) 

Davin: Thank you. Now may I — 

Ruopa (Pushing the pile of hay which 
Sasa brought in towards Davin): Sit 
down here. It is very comfortable. 

Davin: Thank you. Will you go on 
singing for me? 

Ruopa (Smiles and shakes her head. 
She motions toward the window): 





Have you seen that wonderful star 
which is shining down over Bethle- 
hem? 

Davin: I have followed that star for 
weeks and weeks. The prophet told 
my father that when the star stopped 
in its way, there would be the birth 
place of a King. 

Ruopa (Smiles and looks about the 
room): But the star is just over this 
stable. This would not be the place 
for a King, would it? 

Disss (Call from off-stage): Rhoda! 
Saba! Where are you? 

Ruopa: That’s Dibbs, my brother. He 
isa shepherd. Why is he here at this 
time of the day? (She runs out. 
Davin gets up and looks out of the 
door. Walks back stage. Looks inside 
the manger and bends over making the 
motion of patting something inside.) 

Ruopa (As Dress and Ruopa come on 
stage together): But Dibbs, how could 
you leave the sheep? Did you say 
the shepherds came down from the 
hills? All of them. 

Disss (Picks up the water jug. Drinks 
deeply and drops down on the hay. His 
back is to Davin, as is Ruopa’s, who 
brings her stool near Dress): Old 
Peter and James are with the flocks. 
Rhoda, what a night! So much has 
happened! 

Ruopa (Leans forward): Tell me about 
it, Dibbs. What happened? 

Dress (Jumps to his feet and goes to 
door. He points to the sky): Have you 
seen the star? 

Ruopa: Of course. Saba and David 
and I have been watching it. Why, 
where is David? 

Davin (Comes down stage from manger) : 
I am here, Rhoda. (Turns to Dress 
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who jumps to his feet) Did you, too, 
follow the Star so that you might 
worship the King? 

Drisss (Comes closer to Davin. Speaks 
hurriedly. The excitement in this 
scene must be maintained): Did the 
angel tell you that too? 

Davin: An Angel? No, a prophet told 
my father. What do you mean — 
an angel? (SaBa comes in with 
blanket and basket. He drops the 
blanket on the floor when he sees 
D1sss.) 

Dasa: Dibbs! What are you doing 
away from the sheep? 

Ruopa: Dibbs has come down from 
the hills — because — 

Diss: I followed the star and — 

Davin: And I too, followed the star — 

Ruopa: This is David, Saba. He has 
followed the star for many weeks. 
Both Dibbs and David were told 
that — 

Davin: We were told that where the 
star stopped in its course there a 
King would be born. 

Sasa: I heard that same thing on the 
street a few minutes ago. Tell me 
the story, Dibbs. (They all sit down 
on the floor. Ruopa on her stool. 
Drisss leans against the partition. 
Sasa lakes out his knife to whittle. 
Davin sits very straight.) 

Disss: While I was eating my supper 
tonight I heard music. (Jumps to his 
feet and walks about as he talks.) 

Ruopa: We heard music, too, Dibbs. 

It came from — 

Sasa: It came from the air about us. 
Is that what happened to you Dibbs? 

Drsss: Yes, and “Lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon us and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about us and 








we were — we were sore afraid.”’ 

Ruopa: Oh, a real angel! Oh, Dibbs! 

Sasa: Please don’t interrupt, Rhoda. 

Dises: The ange! said to us, when he 
saw that we were afraid, “Fear not. 
For, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be unto all 
people. For unto you shall be born 
this day in the city of David, a 
Saviour which is Christ the Lord.” 
Then he told us to follow that star 
and we would find the baby near 
where it stopped in its course. (Very 
soft music, humming at first, back- 
ground.) 

Davin: And you followed the star? 

Disss: Yes. It seemed to stop just 
over Bethlehem. 

Ruopa (Goes to the door, and looks out): 
It’s just over this stable. It really is. 
Oh, Saba, Father is telling our 
strangers that there is no room for 
them. The husband is shaking his 
head. The woman looks so tired. 
Oh, I wish we — 

Sasa: Wish what, Rhoda? 

Ruopa: I know. I know what we'll 
do! (Music up) I know, we'll give 
them our stable. We can all sleep in 
the fields. 

Sasa (Looks about the stable. Disps 
pulls the supper basket towards him): 
It is very quiet here. 

Davi: It is quiet and clean and sweet, 
too. 

Ruopa: Come on, I’m going to ask 
them now. Father won’t mind. 
Come with me, Saba. GaBa follows 
her out. Dress takes a piece of bread 
from the basket and hurries out too. 
Davip remains. He heaps the hay 
into a pile and throws a blanket over 
it. He looks about the stable. He 


lights the lamp, smiles and leaves. 

Ruopa (Music has faded): Do you have 
a place to stay tonight, sir? 

Man’s Voice: No, little girl. There is 
no room for my Mary and me at the 
Inn. 

Ruopa: This is the Inn stable sir. 
Would you stay here for the night? 
We know that there is nowhere else 
in Bethlehem. 

Sapa: It is clean and very quiet. 

Man’s Voice: But if we did, where 
would you children sleep? 

Ruopa: Oh, we can sleep in the fields. 
There are many sleeping there to- 
night. Mother and Father won’t 
mind for the one night. Please come. 

Diss: The little donkey may come 
too. There is room for all of you. 

Man’s Voice: For myself, I too, could 
sleep in the field but my Mary — 
my Mary is very tired. (Hesitates.) 

CHILDREN: Do come. 

Man’s Voice: We will come. You are 
very kind to strangers. 

Ruopa: Oh, I’m so very glad. I'll get 
some fresh water from the well. 

Man’s Voice: And I will tell my Mary. 
She is waiting at the foot of the hill. 

Ruopa (Comes flying into the stable. 
Disss and Sasa follow): Help me fix 
this hay into a soft bed, Saba. 

Drsps: I'll see that the second stall is 
ready for the little donkey. 

Ruopa: Maybe we better take the hurt 
lamb with us. It might bleat in the 
night. (She goes over to the manger, 
takes the scarf from her head, bends 
over the manger and wraps the “lamb” 
‘A play lamb or any other object will 
do as it doesn’t show. She hands it to 
Sapa. She looks about the room. 


Chorus begins, “Silent Night”) Oh 








I’m going now and meet them. I’m 
so glad they are coming. (She picks 
up her doll, the basket, pushes back the 
stool and they all go out. Slow curtain, 
music swells. During intermission 
the chorus sings Christmas carols. It 
is more effective if they do not appear.) 


ScENE 2 

Time: Next morning. 

SeTTinG: The same. 

At Rise: Ruopa is leaning over the 
manger. Chorus music fades. Ruopa 
smiles as if at the baby in the manger. 
She pats him and begins to hum the 
Doll’s Lullaby. Soon she begins to 
sing tt. 

Rwopa: 

“Sleep, little baby Sleep 
A Star shone down on you 
Someone was singing 
Soméone was bringing 
Sleep to you baby, sleep.” 
Your mother said that I might take 
care of you while she rested, Baby 


Jesus. Shew! Shew! 

Sapa (From door): May we come in and 
see the Baby King? 

Drisss (Follows him in): I have brought 
him some flowers from the hills. 

Davin (Comes next with his golden box): 
I, too, have a gift for the little King. 
I hope that he is awake. I want to 
see his smile. (Ruopa beckons them 
all over to the manger.) 

Ruopa: He is awake. Come and see. 
(Other children,as many as desired, 
come in on tiptoe. They are each 
carrying gifts. They begin to sing 
softly as they pass by the manger. 
Final picture. Davin and Dtpps 
stand at the back of the manger facing 
the audience. Ruopa, leans over the 
baby while Sasa is on the other side 
helping the children put their gifts 
near the baby. After the curtain, 
everyone joins in singing the Christ- 
mas Carols.) 


THE END 


~~ 








Grades, 4, 5, 6 





The Holly Hangs High 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
MARILYN TAYLOR 
Lois TaYLor, a younger sister 
Jack TAYLOR 
HANNAH, a maid 
GEORGE JARVIS, a forest ranger 
Tom MEREDITH 
Rost MEREDITH 

Setrinc: Main room in the TayYLor 
mountain home. 

True: Late afternoon. 

At Rise: Jack is sprawled in the large 
chair. Lots is on the fireside bench. 
Maniyn is at the telephone. 

Manrityn (At telephone) : But—mother! 
It’s Christmas Eve — and the tree 
is ready — Why, you and Dad must 
make it — I can’t understand why — 
yes, of course it’s snowing, but — 

Jack: Here — let me take it. (Crosses 
to desk) 

Marityn: Jack wants to talk with 
you — Goodbye — oh goodbye -— 
And oh, do find a way — please — 
(Croses to Lois) Oh dear, oh dear! 

Jack: Why, mother, what’s this about 
being snowbound? — The roads 
aren’t clear? — That’s pretty strange 
for it isn’t that big a storm — Well 
try again. — It’s Christmas Eve in 
case you've forgotten — We'll be 
looking for you. (Hangs up) 

Lois (Mournfully): It’s just like Jo in 
“Little Women.” 
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Jack: What do you mean — just like 
Jo? 

Lois: Why, she said, “It won’t be 
Christmas without any presents.” 
And we say, “It won’t be Christmas 
without mother and father.” 

Jack (In telephone chair): For the life 
of me I can’t see why any storm 
would block the road to this cabin. 

Marityn: This isn’t so far from the 
city and the clubhouse has a snow- 
plough. 

Lois: Is there anybody at the club- 
house? 

Marityn: The manager is always 
there, and people often come for 
winter sports. 

Jack: Well, you’re to blame for the 
whole thing, Marilyn. 

Manrityn: I don’t like your tone. 

Jack: If you hadn’t begged Mother and 
Father to spend Christmas at our 
mountain cabin, there wouldn’t have 
been any of this mess. 

Manrityn: If the storm hadn’t come — 

Jack: But you might have known that 
Christmas is the time for storms. 

Manrityn: If Mother hadn’t waited for 
the guests — 

Jack: And if we had had sense enough 
to wait for Mother and Father — 
Marityn: But we had the chance to 
come up earlier and to arrange 

things. 
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Jack: That was your idea, too. 

Lois (At window): The wind’s howling 
— and there are big clouds of snow— 

Jack: Just the same, the roads 
shouldn’t be blockaded. (Turns) 
I’ll call the clubhouse and see what I 
can find out. (Takes receiver) Club- 
house? — Hi, Mr. Parker, this is 
Jack Taylor — We’re up for Christ- 
mas — came this morning — Noth- 
ing splendid about it — Mother and 
Father were to follow this afternoon 
but they’ve telephoned that the 
road is skiddy and that they can’t 
make it tonight — Now what do you 
know about the roads? — Oh, all 
right — So-long. (Hangs up re- 


ceiver) I might as well have kept 
quiet. 

Marityn: Why? 

Jack: He doesn’t seem to know any 


more than I know. Acted funny. 

Lois: How did he act funny? 

Jack: Didn’t seem to want to talk 
about it. 

Marityn (Clasping her hands): Then 
the storm is bad — and they won’t 
get here. 

Jack: Stop acting like a tragedy queen. 

MariLyn: Stop being so hateful. 

Lois: Stop quarreling. It isn’t right to 
quarrel on Christmas Eve. (Comes 
back to bench) 

Jack: And you wanted a surprise 
Christmas, Marilyn. Plenty of sur- 
prises. 

Manrityn: What if I did? 

Jack: You're getting them all right. 

Marityn: Maybe I'll get another. 

Jack: What? 

Marityn: Mother and Dad may get 
here. 

Jack: Not tonight. Maybe tomorrow. 
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Manrityn: Then there’s Rose — 

Jack: And Tom. 

Marityn: Oh they just must come! 
Lois: Mother expected them to arrive 
just in time to bring them up here. 
Jack: What’s the use in getting excited 

over a girl you’ve never seen? 

Marityn: She’s the daughter of 
Mother’s school friend — and you’ve 
been just as exicted over her brother, 
Tom. 

Lots: And it will be such fun to show 
them the cabin. 

Jack: It looks as if we can show each 
other the cabin. 

Manityn: You’re a crabby old thing. 

Jack: And you’re the world’s prize 
idiot. 

Lois: You’re dreadful — both of you. 

Marityn: I’m disappointed. 

Jack: And I’m thinking just what a 
lark it would have been to stay at 
home. 

Lois (Weeping a little): The tree looks 
so lovely. 

Jack: Silly to trim it so soon. 

Lois: We wanted to surprise every- 
body. 

Jack: One too many surprises, I’d say. 
(Crosses to right) I’m going fora walk. 

Marityn: In all this storm? 

Jack: Maybe I’ll calm down if I tramp 
around for a while. 

Martyn: Please don’t go far. 

Jack: I’ll be back for dinner — and I'll 
tell Hannah to have a corking one. 
(Goes off) 

Lois (Wiping her eyes): Oh, dear — 
oh, dear! 

Marityn: Do hush, Lois. (In a mo- 
ment HANNAH enters from right) 

Hannan: An’ jus’ why is Mr. Jack 
goin’ out in all this storm? 








Lois: He’s dreadfully upset because 
the folks can’t get through to us. 
HannaH: The barometer’s goin’ down 

all the time. 

Mari yn: I’m frightened. 

Hannau: An’ I’m scared —an’ I’ve 
been scared ever since that snow be- 
gan. (Pauses and smooths down her 
apron) It’s jus’ as if somethin’s 
about to happen. 

Marityn: Don’t say that. 

Hannah: It’s sort of second sight I’m 
havin’ — maybe it’s a sixth sense. 
Manrityn: Sixth sense isn’t so import- 

ant as common sense. 

Hannan: You jus’ can’t tell what’ll 
happen on a day like this. 

Lois (Again at window) : It looks a little 
clearer — over there. 

HannaH (Following): No, Miss Lois. 
It’s darker if anythin’. (There’s a 
sharp rap at the door at left) 

Lois: Oh! 

Hannah I’Il go, Miss Marilyn. (Crosses 
to left) Who’s there? 

Voice: Forest ranger. 

Marityn: Open the door, Hannah. 
(As HANNAH opens the door) Why, 
George Jarvis! 

Grorce: Hello, Marilyn. Hello, Lois. 

Manrityn: Come on in. (HANNAH goes 
out right) 

Grorce: For just a minute. (Steps 
inside) I was passing by and saw a 
car in your shed. 

Manrityn: Our garage man drove us up 
this morning and then went on up to 
the clubhouse. 

Gerorce: Jack here? 

Marityn: He’s just gone for a tramp. 

GrorceE: Great idea to spend Christ- 
mas here. 

Marityn: We thought it would be 


wonderful, but now, Mother and 
Father can’t get here until tomorrow. 

GrorGe: Why? 

Marityn: The roads are so bad. 

GrorGE: Oh, come now. This snow 
isn’t heavy enough to block the 
roads. 

Manrityn: They’ve just telephoned. 

GerorceE: Don’t understand it. 

Marityn: Anyway, it’s hard luck. 

GrorcGE: Don’t want to scare you, but 
I might as well say that there’s been 
a young fellow around these parts 
breaking into cabins and staging a 
few stickups. 

Lois: Oh — how — dreadful! 
Grorce: When I saw your car I de- 
cided to stop and leave a warning. 
Manrityn: That’s good of you, but I’m 
pretty sure that no tramp would 

try to hold up four people. 

Grorce: I guess you’re right. 

Manrityn: Thanks a lot, just the same. 

GrorceE (Turning): I’m on my way to 
the city. 

Marityn: How do you like the ranger 
life? 

GerorceE: It’s keen. 

Manrityn: Any chance for a girl ranger? 

GerorGE: Why not? 

Manrityn: I'll apply — right away. 

Georce: And I'll pull for you. (As he 
goes oul) Goodbye. (HANNAH enters 
at right) 

Hannau: There’s a pot of hot chocolate 
all ready for you children. How 
about it? 

Lois (Clapping her hands): Super. 

Hannan: You need something to cheer 
you up. (Goes out right) 

Martyn (Mournfully): We planned to 
have such a lovely evening — pres- 
ents all around the tree — 





Lois: And the bunch of holly looks so 
lovely above the mantel. 

Marityn: The house is warm and cozy, 
isn’t it? 

Lots: Shall we take the screen from 
around the tree? 

Marityn: Oh, I can’t bear to do it 
without all the others! (Pauses, then 
adds emphatically) No — we won't. 
(HANNAH enters from right carrying a 
tray with a pot of chocolate and two 
cups and saucers) 

HANNAH: Here you are — and maybe 
it will help things along. (Places 
tray on table) 

Marityn (Sitting by table): Every- 
thing looks brighter already. (Lots 
sits on fireside bench. While MartILyn 
pours the chocolate, HANNAH crosses 
to desk and straightens chair. As she 
turns.to push the hassock to its proper 
position, she speaks in a lowered tone.) 

HannaH: Don’t move, Miss Marilyn— 
and you, too, Miss Lois — and pre- 
tend you don’t know what I’m say- 
ing — for there’s a strange fellow 
looking in the window. (Whereupon, 
there is a sharp tap on the window al- 
though no face is visible. No one 
turns. Again the tap.) 

Manrityn (Jn a whisper) : It’s the tramp. 

HannaH (Also in a whisper): What 
tramp? 

MarILyNn: Someone who’s been break- 
ing into houses and holding up 
people. 

HannaH: Good gracious! 

Marityn: Go into the kitchen right 
away and see that every door is 
locked. Stand near. 

Hannah (Grimly): I'll stand near with 
a poker. (Goes out right. Another 
sharp tap, but Marityn’s face is 
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averted and Lots is motionless. In a 
moment there is a knock on the door, 
a rattling of the knob, and then silence.) 

Lois (Whispering): Has he gone? 

MarItyn (Rushing to window, cup in 
hand): Yes. (Pauses) He must have 
gone around the house. 

Lois: Funny way for a tramp to act. 

Manrityn: I think so, too. (Comes back 
to table and deposits her cup) 

Lois: Oh, we hadn’t planned for all 
this. (Places her cup on table and goes 
to window) 

Mariuyn (Following her): It certainly 
doesn’t seem like Christmas Eve. 

Lois: Anyway, the mist is going. 

Marityn: I believe it is. (As HANNAH 
enters from right) Why, Hannah, 
what is the matter? (For HANNAH is 
quite out of breath, a bit disheveled, 
and stands with her back against the 
door. 

Hannau: I’ve got him, Miss Marilyn, 
I’ve got him. 

Marityn: Got — the — tramp? 
(Maryn and Lots rush to center) 

Hanna: Sure. 

Lois: Where, Hannah — where? 

Hannah: Out in the little porch by the 
side of the kitchen. 

Marityn: How did you manage it? 

HannaH: Followed him ’round the 
house until I saw him go on the 
porch — an’ then — quick as 
lightnin’ — I locked the door. 

Lois: Hannah, you’re wonderful. 

Hanna8: He’s poundin’ that door, an’ 
yellin’ to beat the band. 

Marityn: Oh, I wish that Jack would 
come! 

Hanna: I’m goin’ right back to the 
kitchen, an’ if he manages to get 
out I’ll use the poker. 





Marityn: If you need us, Hannah, 
just yell. (HanNad goes out) Wouldn’t 
you think that Jack would be tired 
of tramping around? (Goes back to 
window) 

Lois: He ought to be right here with us. 

Marityn: Look! There he is. 

Lois: Somebody’s with him. 

Marityn (Peering): A girl. 

Lois: And she’s almost blown off her 
feet. 

Marityn Oh-h-h! Who can it be? 
(Opens door and cries) Jack! 

Jack (Appearing at door): I came across 
this girl — right out here — and 
she’s just about all done in. (With 
Marityn’s help, he guides the girl to 
the big chair, Lots closes the door) 

Marityn: Here, Lois, take off her 
boots — and her hat — and Jack, 
help her off with her coat. (As they 
act accordingly) There! (They busy 
themselves with the stranger who seems 
stunned and a bit uncomprehending. 
Finally she murmurs, “I’m cold.” 
And in the meantime, Lots has car- 
ried the hat, coat and boots off right.) 

Jack: Then come over here to the fire. 
(The girl moves slowly to the bench 
where she seats herself. Los comes in 
from right) 

Manrityn: That’s better. 

Jack: I found her stumbling along that 
upper road, and she’s sort of dazed — 
doesn’t seem to know what’s hap- 
pened. 

Marityn: Were you waiting for some- 
one? (The girl looks at her blankly, 
then nods her head) For whom? (But 
there is no answer) 

Jack: Well, what are we going to do 
about her? 

Marityn: Keep her, of course. 
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Jack: But it seems pretty queer for her 
to be wandering around in this storm. 

Mari yn: It’s queer for you to be wan- 
dering around. (As Lots begins to 
weep) Lois! What’s the matter now? 

Lots: It doesn’t seem like Christmas 
Eve. 

Marityn: Of course it doesn’t. 

Lois: This funny acting girl and the 
tramp on the porch — and — 

Jack: Tramp? 

Marityn: Some fellow tried to get into 
the house, and Hannah locked him 
on the back porch. 

Jack: How do you know he’s a tramp? 

Manrityn: The forest ranger — 

Lois (Eagerly): George Jarvis — 

Marityn: Came by to warn us about 
a tramp who’s breaking into cabins 
and holding up people. 

Tue Grau (Suddenly): Oh! Oh! 

Marityn: Have you remembered any- 
‘thing? 

Tue Giri (Dazed): My brother was 
with me. 

Marityn (Soothingly) : Now think very 
hard and tell us just where he was — 
when you were separated from him. 

Tue Grau (In a whisper): My brother! 

Jack: That fellow’s poundling like a 
steam engine. (Crosses to right) V'll 
settle our friend on the porch. 

Manrityn: Oh, Jack, please be careful. 

Jack: No tramp would be out in this 
snow storm. 

Lois: He knocked at the window — 
and at the door — and — 

Jack: Then I know he’s not a tramp. 
You girls have done something else 
that’s silly. (Goes out) 

Tue Girt: Was — was — he — hurt? 

Marityn: The tramp? Of course not. 
(Suddenly) Don’t you think you 
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ought to be quiet? (Pauses) Can’t 
you even tell us your name? (The 
girl shakes her head, walks back to the 
chair, and leans her head against the 
back) 

Lois: We can’t do much until you tell 
us something about yourself. (Sits on 
hassock. Before she can answer, 
JACK appears at right) 

Jack: That fellow is no more of a 
tramp than I am. He saw you 
people through and window and just 
wanted to come in. (MARILYN 
crosses to him) 

THe Grr (Smiling): Let — him — 
come — in. 

Marityn: Maybe it’s her brother. 

Jack (Turning his head): This way. 
(And a very smiling young fellow 
appears whom we shall call Tom) 

Tom: First time I’ve ever been taken 
for a tramp. (Crosses to the girl) 
What’s the matter? 

Tue Gir: Nothing’s the matter. I’ve 
been play acting. (Crosses to Mari- 
LYN and slips an arm through hers) 
Forgive me, for I expected to see 
Tom here — and didn’t know just 
what to do. 

Jack: Tom? 

Tom: I came on ahead, hoping to give 
you people a surprise. 

Jack: You gave it all right. 

Tom: And Rose was to follow. 

Marityn: Rose? (Pauses) Rose? 

Tom: She was to pretend that the snow 
had blinded her — 

Jack: And then what? 

Tom: We were to throw a super sur- 
prise stunt. (And right here, the girl 
becomes Roser) 

Rose: We’re your guests, Tom and 
Rose Meredith. 
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Lois: Oh, it can’t be so! 
other side of Rose) 

Rose: You see, your mother and 
father thought it would be a joke 
and surprise all rolled into one if 
we'd come on ahead of them. 

Tom: If I’d drop in sort of informal 
like — and — 

Jack: You dropped all right. 

Tom: Get acquainted. 

Jack: Instead, you were locked up all 
because somebody had told the girls 
about a tramp. 

Rose: I was to come along and pre- 
tend that I was lost. 

Tom: And then your mother and father 
were to happen in and tell you just 
who we are. 

Rose: But everything got a little 
mixed up. 

Marityn: Rose! Where are Mother 
and Father? 

Rose: At the clubhouse, of course. 

Tom: I thought you’d guess. 

Jack: And all that story about not 
reaching us until tomorrow wasn’t 
so? 

Ross: Their arrival was to be a sur- 
prise. 

Lois: Oh — how — wonderful! 

Tom: Even if it didn’t work out, it’s 
been a surprise all right. (The tele- 
phone rings) 

Marityn: Let me take it. (Crosses) 
Oh — Mother! Tom and Rose are 
here — and it’s been a perfectly 
thrilling surprise. Yes — they told 
us you were at the clubhouse — why, 
you must have been there when you 
telephoned us the first time — Oh, 
hurry — hurry. (Hangs up receiver) 
They’re starting right now. 

Jack: Then let’s get this screen away. 


(Comes to 





(With. Tom’s help, the screen is 
placed at the side, and a beautiful 
Christmas tree is revealed with pack- 
ages around the base) 

Rose: Oh — how — lovely! 

Tom: Christmas in the mountains! 
It’s swell. 

Marityn: Put on the lights, Jack. 
(JacK touches a switch and the tree 
is ablaze with lights) 

Rose: Just like fairyland. 

Lois (Clapping her hands): Look at our 


presents. 

Tom: There’s a real snow storm. 

Jack: The fire is jolly and bright. 

Ross: The tree is sparkling. 

Marityn (Laughing as she points to 
the holly): And the holly hangs high! 
(There is the sound of a motor horn 
close by. They all rush to left and 
throw open the door) 

Lois (Ecstatically): Mother! Father! 


THE END 


Evergreen 


by Ethel Mahar 


Characters 
A Brrp 
Nortu WIND 
Frost Kine 
ELM 
WILLOW 
PoPLAR 
PINE 
SPRUCE 
Fir 
JUNIPER CEDAR 
ARBOR-VITAE CEDAR } 
Several for back stage singing 


Trees 





Scene I 

Tre: Late fall. 

SettinG: A winter woods. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. Children’s 
voices are heard back-stage singing the 
song, Cold Winds are Blowing. 

Brrp (Hopping lamely onto the stage): 
Perhaps the trees will keep me warm. 

Poriar: Will keep you what? 
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Brrp: Maybe the trees will keep me 
warm. 

Em: How are the other birds keeping 
warm? 

Brrp: All the other birds have gone 
south for the winter. 

Eim: Why haven’t you gone south 
with them? 

Birp: My wing is broken and I can’t 
fly. 

W11.Low: How did you break it? 

Brrp: A stone hit me and I can’t fly. 
I have to hop, like this. (He shows 
them.) 

Trees (All together): You poor little 
bird. 

Birp: Perhaps some of you trees will 
keep me warm. 

Trees (All together in a voice that 
sounds like the wind): Who-o-0 
Who-o-0-o will take care of you? 

Brrp (Hopping to the poplar tree): 
Beautiful poplar tree, are you mak- 





ing that sound? 

PopuaR: My leaves are shaking. 

Birp: Will you let me live in your 
beautiful branches? 

Popiar: Dear me, no! I have to take 
care of my leaves during the winter. 
I can’t take care of a little bird. Go 
away. 

Brirp (Hopping along until he comes to 
the elm tree): Big Elm Tree, will you 
please let me live in your branches 
until my wing gets well? 

Eum: Oh, no! I can’t shelter you. I 
must get my new leaves ready for 
spring. I can’t be bothered with you. 

Birp (Turning away): I feel so bad. 
(He hops slowly to the willow tree.) 
How gracefully you wave your 
branches in the soft breeze. Oh, 


lovely Willow Tree, will you let me 
live.in your branches until spring 


comes? 

WitLow: Oh, no, I never speak to 
strangers! 

Brrp: What shall I do? (CurLpREN off- 
stage sing the song, Blow, Blow, Blow.) 

Fir: You poor lame little bird. Where 
are you going? 

Brrp: I don’t know. I can’t fly south 
with the other birds because my 
wing is broken. I’ve been asking the 
trees to shelter me, but none of them 
will do it. 

Fir: You may live with me. Here is a 
warm branch. 

Brirp: May I live in your branches all 
winter, Fir tree? 

Fir: Yes, I should like to feel that I was 
helping you. 

Brrp: Thank you, Fir tree. 

Pine: Look, little bird, I’m a pine tree. 
See my high branches. 

Brrp: What long needles you have, too. 
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Pine: My needles are longest of all 
among the trees that have needles. 
If you stayed with us, you could 
sometimes stay in my branches. 

ARBOR-VITAE: How would you like to 
hop about between my shelves? 

Brrp: Why, your cedar branches do 
look like shelves. 

JunrIPER: Look at me. I’m another 
cedar, but I have berries. Juniper 
berries are good for little birds to eat. 

Brrp: With shelves to perch on, Juniper 
berries to eat, and the warm fir tree, 
I could get along until I can fly again. 

Spruce: My spruce branches are warm 
like those of the fir and we’d all like 
to help you. 

Brrp: You’re all very kind. 

Pine: North Wind will soon be blowing 
and, with all of us trying to help, you 
might even enjoy your stay, here. 

Norta WIinp (Off-stage): O-00-00-00. 

Brrp: What’s that? 

Trees (All together): North Wind. 

Biro: Is it about time for him to come 
here? 

Nort W1np (Off-stage) : 000-00-00-00. 

Trees: Y-e-s 

Brrp: What will he do? 

Nortu Winp (Off-stage): Ooo-00-00. 
(Norta WIND blows between all of 
the following speeches until his en- 
trance.) 

Trees: Don’t you know? 

Biro: I was only born last spring. 

Trees: He’ll bring Frost King with 
him. 

Birp: Does that mean cold winter is 
coming? 

Trees: Y-e-s, cold winter is coming. 

Birp: I’d better hurry and choose a 
home. 

Nortu WIinp (Off-stage) : O00-00-00. 








Birp (Turning to the Fir): Fir Tree, 
you spoke to me first. 

Fir: Here is the warmest branch of all. 
Fly right up. (The Brrp stands be- 
hind one out-stretched arm of the child 
who is the Fir TREE.) 

Brrp: What if North Wind blows you 
down? 

Frr: I don’t think he can, but you 
could move. You know you have 
friends in this part of the woods. 

Nortu WInp (Off-stage) : O00-00-00-00. 

Trees (All together): Sh — here comes 
North Wind — sh — Frost King is 
with him. (Frost Kine leads step- 
ping firmly while Norta Winp fol- 
lows gracefully though uncertain. 
Frost Kine peers about, Norta 
Winp mimicking him. They are 
looking for some mischief to do.) 

Frost Kine (Crossly): To your work, 
North Wind, to your work. 


Nortu Winp: I don’t want to quit 
playing. Breezes are such fun. 

Frost Kine: You must get to work, 
North Wind. Your play time is 


over. You play all summer while 
I, Frost King, must wait till the fall 
and winter to have my fun. Ah-h-h! 
(He rubs his hands together.) 

Norts Winp: Oh, just a few more 
gentle little breezes. Please. (Float- 
ing about gently on the stage.) 

Frost Kine: No more fun for you. 
It’s my turn, now. 

Nort Wino: Br-r-r-r-r, I’m getting 
cold. If you’re doing that to me, 
Frost King, don’t. 

Frost Kine: When I make you cold 
enough, you must blow and blow un- 
til every leaf is off every tree. 

Nort Winp: And then? 

Frost Kine: Then we'll look for more 
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mischief. 

Nortu Winp: I’m getting so cold I 
don’t feel like playing. 

Frost Kine: Come on (Leads the way to 
the PorpLar TREE) Blow those leaves 
off. I’ll stand behind you and freeze 
your breath. Blow, I tell you. 

Nortu Winp (Blows the leaves off the 
Poptar. This can be done by blowing 
the leaves from the hands of the chil- 
dren. The leaves flutter to the ground 
PopLtarR TREE makes a low moaning 
sound as this happens. The other 
trees sway back and forth as NorTu 
Winp blows): Oh, this is fun, once I 
get started. 

Frost Kine: Come along and we'll 
have more fun. (Leads to the Etm 
TREE with much light prancing about.) 
Blow, North Wind, blow. 

Norta Winp (He blows the leaves off 
the Etm TREE): My, that’s fun, and 
such a big elm tree, too. 

Frost Kina: The Willow Tree loses its 
leaves next. It is such a proud tree. 

Nortu Winp (Blows the leaves off the 
WitLow TREE): There — you proud 
willow tree — what do you think of 
that! (Norta Winp nears the ever- 
green group of trees with Frost Kine 
close behind.) May I blow every leaf 
from every tree? 

Frost Kine (Peers into the branches of 
the Fir): Yes — wait — what’s this 
— a little bird. 

Nortu Winp: Shall I blow, now? 

Frost Kine: Wait — this little bird 
must have shelter. These branches 
look warm enough. Lucky he wasn’t 
in those other trees. 

Norts Winp: Shall I blow, now? 

Frost. Kine (Impatiently): Wait, I tell 
you. (Goes to the Pins Tree) Look 





at these branches! They’re big and 
strong and will keep the wind from 
the little bird. 

Norts Winn: Shall I blow, now? 

Frost Kine: And there is another 
warm looking tree with berries on it. 

Nortu Winp: Ready? 

Frost Kine (Goes back to the Fin TREE 
and looks again at the Brrp): No, the 
fir tree that was kind enough to 
shelter the little bird and her sister 
trees may keep their leaves. They 
will be green forever and ever. They 
will be evergreen trees. Let’s be off 


to our job in another woods. (Both 
leave.) 

Prine: Did you hear what he said? 

JuniFER: Oh, all of us will keep our 
leaves all winter. 

Srruce: And we'll always keep our 
green leaves. 

Fir: We are Evergreens. 

Brrp: And little birds will always like 
kind evergreen trees. (Music. Group 
off-stage sings the song. “I like the 
Evergreen Trees.’’) 


THE END 


What, No Santa Claus? 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Santa CLaus 
Mrs. Santa Ciaus 
JINGLE 
DINGLE 
WINKY 
BLINKY 
Houiy 
JOLLY 
MISTLETOE 
Ist Voice rromM Rapio 
2np VoIcE FROM Rapio 

True: Christmas Eve. 

Setrine: The living room of SANTA 
Ciavus’ house at the North Pole. 

At Rise: Santa Cuaus is sitting in the 
big chair in front of the fireplace. He 
is wearing his traditional costume but 
he has his shoes and socks off and his 
feet are stuck into a basin of hot water. 
He is huddled down in a big red blan- 
ket which has been thrown around his 
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shoulders. At the side of his chair is a 
table with several bottles of medicine 
with big plainly marked labels: “Cough 


medicine” “Sneeze medicine’ and 
“Pills for Chills.” Santa looks very 
miserable and begins to sneeze. 

Santa Criavus: Ker-chew — ker-thew! 
Ker-chew! (Mrs. Santa Curiaus 
rushes in from left. She carries a big 
white blanket.) 

Mrs. Santa: Santa Claus, you’re 
sneezing again. You’re worse! You 
ought to be in bed. 

Santa Criaus: Bed? How can you talk 
about bed when it’s Christmas Eve? 
I ought to be getting ready for my 
trip. 

Mrs. Santa: Here, put this blanket 
around you — 

Santa Cuiaus: Mrs. Claus, I will not be 
coddled in this fashion. (Starting to 
raise himself up) I’m going to get up 








out of this chair and — 

Mrs. Santa: You certainly are not. 

Santa Ciaus: Who’s the boss around 
here? Who wears the trousers in this 
household? 

Mrs. Santa: Oh dear — you are funny 
when you’re cross—but I don’t 
mind. You’re usually such a merry 
old soul. . . . Now, please — sit still. 

Santa Cravus: Mrs. Santa Claus, I will 
not be — (He starts to sneeze again.) 

Mrs. Santa: There, you see what hap- 
pens when you get excited. You’d 
better take some more of your sneeze 
medicine. (She gives him a spoonful 
and he makes an awful face.) 

Santa Criaus: Awful stuff. After this, 
I’m not going to consider that 
children have been bad if they don’t 
like to take medicine — don’t blame 
them. 

Mrs. Santa (Feeling his hands): And 
your hands are like ice — you'd bet- 
ter have some chill pills too. (She 
gives him a dose and he sneezes again.) 

Santa Cuiaus: You see—all this 
medicine — it’s making me worse. 
How much longer have I got to sit 
here dangling my feet in this hot 
water? I ought to be down in the 
workshop. The elves are good work- 
ers but without me to direct them, 
they’re apt to get into mischief. 
Why don’t they come up here and 
report? (Turning his head left and 
shouting) Jingle — Dingle — Winky 
— Blinky! 

Mrs. Santa: Stop shouting, my dear. 

Santa Cravus (He raises one foot out of 
the pan as though to get up): Holly — 
Jolly — Mistletoe! 

Mrs. Santa: Stop it — you'll lose your 
voice —and don’t take your feet 


out of the hot water. 

Santa Cxavs: It isn’t hot anymore — 
it’s getting cold. 

Mrs. Santa: Well, the elves are bring- 
some more — 

Santa Criaus: What’s that? Just as I 
thought when they ought to be down 
in the work shop getting things 
ready — packing the sleigh — 

Mrs. Santa: Now — now — all of 
them are except Jingle and Dingle — 
but I don’t see much sense to it. If 
you can’t go on your trip — 

Santa Ciaus: Can’t go? Woman, 
what are you talking about? Don’t 
you realize? — It’s Christmas Eve — 
what would Christmas be without 
Santa Claus? I’ve got millions and 
millions of presents to deliver — 

Mrs. Santa: Nonsense. You can’t go 
climbing down chimneys tonight — 
not in your condition.- Think of the 
ashes and soot. Why, you’d sneeze 
all the dust up your nose. 

Santa Cravus (Sneezing again): Ker- 
chew! 

Mrs. Santa: And besides you’d wake 
all the children up —if you made 
noises like that. 

Santa Ciaus: Well, so what? Maybe 
some of the boys and girls would like 
to see Santa Claus for a change. 

Mrs. Santa: Humph, they’d never 
recognize you. Where are your 
twinkling eyes and the dimples they 
always talk about? You’re in an 
awful humor and besides your nose 
is red. 

Santa Criaus: My nose is always red. 
It’s supposed to be. 

Mrs. Santa: But a cheerful red — not 
a fiery red. Here, you’d better blow 
it. 








Santa Cuiaus: Oh, very well. 

Mrs. Santa: And don’t look like such 
a martyr. I’m only trying to make 
you better. (7’'wo Etves enter left. 
Their names are JINGLE and DINGLE. 
JINGLE carries a tea kettle of hot 
water and DinGueE a big box labeled 
“mustard.” They look at Santa 
Criaus and shake their heads.) 

JINGLE and Dincie: Oh dear — oh 
dear — 

JINGLE: 

Oh, Santa has the sniffles — 

And it’s very sad to see; 

DINGLB: 

If Santa has the sniffles, 

What Christmas will there be? 
Santa Cuiavus (Sneezing): Ker-chew! 
Mrs. Santa (Clapping her hands): 

Jingle, Dingle — stop that nonsense. 

Now, quick, the hot water — the 

mustard! (The little elves run to 

Santa. JINGLE pours some hot 

water in the pan and DINGLE 

sprinkles some mustard into it from 
his can.) 

Santa Cuaus (Holding his feet up): 
Ouch — ouch, it’s hot! It’s hot! 
Get out of here — both of you. 

JINGLE: But Mister Santa Claus — 

Dincte: We're only trying to make 
you well. 

Santa Criavs: You ought to be down in 
the workshop — both of you — pack- 
ing dolls — packing drums — pack- 
ing candy — 

JINGLE: Yes, sir, we'll go at once, sir. 

Santa: And send Winky and Blinky 
up here —I want a report on how 
things are going. It’s getting late. 
I’ll have to start soon. 

Dinete: Yes, sir. (JINGLE and DincLE 
run out.) 
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Mrs. Santa: You'll not stir an inch 
out of this house until you’re better. 
It’s snowing harder and colder than 
ever. [ stuck my head out of the 
door once and got icicles in my hair. 

Santa Cuiaus: What’s new about 
that? It’s always cold at the North 
Pole. 

Mrs. Santa: But it’s worse than ever 
tonight. 

Santa Craus: All the more reason to 
let me go. I could soon be in a 
warmer climate. 

Mrs. Santa: And catch double pneu- 
monia. Sudden changes like that 
are bad for people with the sniffles. 

Santa Cuaus: Oh, stop fussing. Why 
did I have to catch this cold any- 
how? 

Mrs. Santa: It’s your own fault. I 
told you not to go out last night in 
the sleigh — 

Santa Cuaus: But I had to exercise 
the reindeer. Dancer and Prancer 
are getting fat and Comet and Cupid 
and the rest of them are getting lazy. 
They had to be in trim for tonight. 

Mrs. Santa: I could have exercised 
the reindeer. 

Santa Cuiaus: You? 
Claus? A woman? 
Mrs. Santa: Women are doing lots of 
things these days. All kinds of jobs. 
It beats me — you go out into the 
world every year and still I know 
more about what’s going on than 

you do. 

Santa Ciaus: That’s because you’re 
always listening to the radio — 

Mrs. Santa: Oh, I think Ill turn it on 
now, Santa. It’ll take your mind off 
things. (She goes to the radio and 
switches it on. Immediately you hear 


Mrs. Santa 








strains of “Jingle Bells.’’) 

Santa Criaus (Crossly): Take my mind 
of — (Then a voice from radio starts 
reciting.) 

Voice rrom Rapio: “’Twas the night 
before Christmas when all through 
the house not acreature was stirring, 
not even a mouse. The stockings 
were hung by the chimney with care 
in hopes that Saint Nicholas soon 
would be there.” 

Santa Ciavus: What did I tell you? 
All the children are expecting me — 
they’re waiting now — they’re wait- 
ing fo. Christmas to begin. Turn 
that thing off. It makes me nervous. 

Mrs. Santa: I'll switch to another 
station . . . (She does and another 
voice comes on.) 

Voice: Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa 
Claus. He exists as certainly as love 
and generosity and devotion exist 
and you know that they abound and 
give to your life its highest beauty 
and joy. 

Mrs. Santa: That’s what the New 
York Sun wrote to that little girl so 
long ago — 

Voice: “Alas. How dreary would be 
the world if there were no Santa 
Claus.” 

Santa Craus: Certainly it would be 
dreary —of course it would be 
dreary! 

Mrs. Santa: Oh dear, I’d better turn 
it off — (She switches radio off) I'd 

like to have listened. It’s so beauti- 
ful. But it’s making you nervous. 

Santa Ciaus: Naturally — at a time 
like this! Don’t you see? If I don’t 
get started on my trip soon, people 
won’t believe in me any more. They'll 
think there isn’t any Santa Claus. 


Mrs. Santa: Oh, perhaps if you didn’t 
go this year they’d appreciate you 
more than ever. After all, you’ve 
never missed a Christmas before. 

Santa Ciaus: And I’m not going to 
miss this one! Where are those 
elves? I thought I told them — 
(Winky and Buinky run in.) 

Winky and Burky: Here we are, 
Santa Claus! 

Winxy: I’m Winky — 

Burky: I’m Blinky 

Santa Cuaus: Never mind — what 
difference does it make if I can’t tell 
you apart! How are things in the 
work shop? All finished? What 
about dolls, drums, candy canes, 
sleds? 

Winky: There are millions of sleds and 
millions of drums — 

Burry: And millions of dolls and sugar 
plums. 

Santa Criaus: Have you got some red- 
headed dolls? 

Winky: Oh, yes, Santa Claus. 

Santa Cxiaus: Some of the little girls 
like red-heads. 

Buinxy: And Holly and Jolly have 
given all the dolls permanent waves 
this year. 

Winky: Then if the little girls take 
them out in the rain, the dolls won’t 
lose their curly hair. 

Santa Cxiavs: Fine — and what about 
ponies? 

Burnxy: The ponies have already been 
sent on ahead. They’re waiting in 
neighbors’ barns all over the coun- 
try. 

Santa Cuiaus: Well, I’ll need some 
long ribbons — yards and yards — 

Winky: What for? 

Santa Criaus: Well, you can’t put a 
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live pony on a Christmas tree, so I'll 
loop a ribbon around its neck and 
then run the ribbon through a win- 
dow and tie it on the tree with a note. 

Burnxy: Wonderful! 

Mrs. Santa: Excuse me, but it’s very 
foolish making all these plans, Santa 
Claus, when you know as well as I 
do — (Two other elves Hotty and 
JOLLY, run in.) 

Hotty: I’m Holly — 

Jotuy: I’m Jolly — 

Houty: And we have come to say — 

Jouiy: That we’ve finished packing all 
the toys — 

Hotty: You can soon be on your way. 

Mrs. Santa: Santa Claus, I tell you 
there’s no use — (JINGLE and DINGLE 
run in right. They have been outside 
and have snowflakes all over them.) 

JinctE: I’m Jingle — 


Drnate: I’m Dingle. 
JINGLE: 


We’re hitching up the reindeer — 
Dasher and Dancer and Vixen; 

DINGLE: 
And Comet and Cupid and Prancer— 
And also Donner and Blitzen! 
(All the little elves run right to the 
window and look out. You hear sleigh 
bells off and then MistuEeTon, the 
seventh elf, runs in right also covered 
with snow.) 

MISTLETOE: 
I’m Mistletoe . . . 
I’ve been putting on the sleighbells— 
Did you hear them ring? 
Oh, the sound makes me so happy— 
I could fairly sing. 
(All the little elves begin dancing 
around the room.) 

JInGLE: I’m Jingle — 

Dinaue: I’m Dingle — 


Hotty: I’m Holly — 

Jouuy: I’m Jolly — 

Winky: I’m Winky — 

Burky: I’m Blinky — 

Mist.LeTor: And I’m Mistletoe. 

Exves (Together) : 

Oh, we’ve made toys the whole year 
through 

For every girl and boy; 

And now it’s time for Christmas — 

For happiness and joy! 

(Santa Cuaus, catching their excite- 
ment, tries to get up from his chair.) 
Santa Ciaus: Yes — yes, of course it 
is — it’s time for me to be off! It’s 

getting late — 

Mrs. Santa (Trying to push him back 
into his chair): Santa Claus, you 
know as well as I do that you can’t go 
anywhere tonight. It’s impossible — 

Santa Criaus: Nonsense — I’ve got to 
go. (All the elves gather around him.) 

ELvEs: 

Come on, come on, oh, Santa dear — 
O’er all the world you'll fly; 

We'll help you get onto the sleigh — 
You'll be off in the wink of an eye! 

Santa Cuiaus: Yes — yes! (He stops 
and puts his hand to his head) No — 
no — I don’t know. I feel dizzy. My 
head’s stuffed up and my nose — 
(He begins to sneeze again.) Ker- 
chew — ker-chew — ker-chew! 

Mrs. Santa: There, you see? You're 
sneezing again. You sit right down 
in that chair and don’t try to get 
up again. (She pushes Santa CLaus 
back into the chair.) 

JINGLE: But Mrs. Santa Claus — 

Dinete: What about Christmas? 

Winky: It’s time for Santa Claus to 
go — 

Mrs. Santa: It’s no use — he can’t go. 





He knows that as well as I do. (She 
tucks the blanket around him again.) 

Burnxy: You — you mean there won’t 
be any Christmas this year? 

Mrs. Santa: Of course there'll be a 
Christmas, but he won’t have any 
part in it. (She starts left) Don’t you 
try to get up again, Santa Claus. 

Santa Criaus: But Mrs. Santa, where 
are you going? 

Mrs. Santa (As she goes out left): 
Never you mind! 

Houty: Oh dear — no Christmas, 
Jolly. 

Jouuy: I can’t believe it, Holly. 

Buinxy: Oh, Winky, I’m going to cry. 

Winky: | know, Blinky, so am I. 

JINGLE: Oh, Dingle, what can we do? 

Dincte: Jingle, I wish I knew. 

Mistietor: I, Mistletoe, feel blue! 
(Santa Craus begins to sneeze again 
and the elves run to him.) 

Exivers: Oh, poor Santa Claus — can 
we help? 

Santa Ciaus: No—no, I just feel 
miserable — utterly miserable! No 
Christmas — imagine it — no Christ- 
mas this year. 

JincLE (Wailing loudly): No Christ- 
mas! 

Dinc.eE (Not quite so loud): No Christ- 
mas at all. 

Winky (Fainter voice): No Christmas 
anywhere. 

Burky (Still fainter): No Christmas 
for the children. 

Hou.y (Fainter stili): No filled socks. 

Jotty (Practically a whisper): No 
trimmed trees. 

MisTLETOE (Tiniest voice of all): No 
Santa Claus. 

JINGLE: But there must be some way. 
... What can we do, Mister Santa? 


You ought to be able to figure some- 
thing out. 

Santa Ciavs: I’m sorry — there just 
doesn’t seem to be any hope. 

Dincue: But didn’t Mrs. Santa Claus 
say there’d be a Christmas? 

Winky: How can there be a Christmas 
without Santa Claus? 

Burnky: But what did she mean then? 

Hotiy: Maybe — maybe she’s going to 
send all the presents to the children— 

Jotity: Why, yes — through the mail— 

MisTLETOE: Special delivery. 

Santa Ciaus: No — no, that wouldn’t 
do at all. The children get presents 
through the mail from their aunts 
and cousins and_ grandfathers. 
They’re used to that kind of pres- 
ents — it wouldn’t mean a thing to 
them. (Mrs. Santa Cuiaus enters left 
looking almost exactly like Santa 
CLaus now except for the beard. She 
is wearing one of his suits and a cap 
and has a big pack over her shoulders.) 

JINGLE: Why — why, it’s Mrs. Santa 
Claus! 

Dincie: And she’s wearing — she’s 
wearing trousers! 

Mrs. Santa (Briskly): Certainly — 
I’m going to deliver the presents! 
Santa Cuiaus: Mrs. Santa Claus, I 
won’t have it. You’ve got on my 

other suit. 

Mrs. Santa: Certainly I have — as 
Dingle said, I’m wearing trousers. 
Santa Craus: Well, I won’t have it — 
such a thing has never happened at 

the North Pole — 

Mrs. Santa: Now — now, don’t get so 
excited. Lots of women wear trous- 
ers out in the world only they call 
them slacks. I’m going to do your 
job tonight. 





























Santa Ciaus: But it’s unheard of — 

Mrs. Santa: And while I’m gone you 
and the elves can get Christmas 
ready here the way I usually do. 
Here’s a list. (She hands him a sheet 
of paper.) 

Santa Ciavus: But — but — 

Mrs. Santa: Now, now —no buts. 
Roast the turkey, fill the socks, mash 
the potatoes, don’t burn the gravy — 
well, it’s all there. Just follow direc- 
tions. I know it’s more work than 
you usually do but at least you’ll be 
here in the warm. I'll be back in 
time for Christmas dinner. 

Santa Craus: But I won’t allow it — 
I won’t allow you to go — 

Mrs. Santa: Would you rather there 
wouldn’t be any Christmas and have 
all the children disappointed? (There 
is a pause.) No, I thought not. 

Santa Criavus: But — 

Mrs. Santa: Now, don’t argue. Lots 
of women take over their men’s jobs 
when they have to. Besides, I ought 
to be starting — 

Santa Criaus: But have you got the 
addresses? Will you know — 

Mrs. Santa: Of course I’ll know. Just 
stop at every house. 

Santa Ciavus: But certain things go 
certain places — 

Mrs. Santa: I won’t mix them up and 
if I do, someone might like a surprise. 

Winky: Yes — yes. 

Burky: A surprise! 

Mrs. Santa (Starting for door right): 
Well, I’m off! And if any child 
peeks there’ll be no harm done. I 
guess I can pass for Santa Claus. 
Merry Christmas! (She goes out 
right. The elves all run to the window 

and relay information to Santa 





Cuiaus who is leaning forward ana- 
iously.) 

JINGLE: She’s climbing into the sleigh— 

Drncie: The reindeer are all pawing 
and prancing now — 

MistTLerTor: She’s off! There they go! 
Listen! (You hear the sleigh bells from 
outside, and Mrs. Santa’s voice off 
getting fainter and fainter: “Now 
Dancer! Now, Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet, on Cupid! On Donner 
and Blitzen’) 

Etves: There’s going to be a Christmas 
after all. 

Santa Cuiaus: Yes, yes — but dear 
me, I don’t know what to think. Of 
course I’m glad the children are 
going to have Christmas but to have 
Mrs. Santa Claus take my place — 

Dinc te: It’s all right — 

JINGLE: Just this once. 

MistTLETOE: Just for this year. 

Santa Ciaus: Hmmm-m, you never 
can tell with women. Now she may 
want to do it every year. You'd be 
surprised — she’s getting more and 
more publicity all the time. Last 
year several store windows featured 
Mrs. Santa Claus. 

Winky: Oh, but you too, I'll bet, Mr. 
Santa Claus. 

Buinxy: Of course. 

Houty: There'll always be a Santa 
Claus. 

Exves Aux: And there’ll always be a 
Christmas! Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas! 

Santa Craus (Smiling now and waving 

his hand with a flourish to everybody 

in general): Merry Christmas to all! 

(Quick Curtain.) 


THE END 





The Stranger’s Choice 


by Helen Littler Howard 


Characters 
HAROLD 
JASPER 
MARVIN 
THE OLD WoMAN 
Two Roya GuarRDs 

Setrinc: In the woods. 

At Rise: MarvIN is seen picking up 
nuts and putting them in his basket, 
quite a large one. 

Marvrn: My basket is getting quite 
heavy. I hope I shall be able to fill it 
by sundown. (HAROLD and JASPER 
enter carrying smaller baskets.) 

Haroip: Have you found any nuts, 
little boy? 

Marvin: Yes, there was a heavy frost 
last night and there are a great many 
on the ground. 

Jasper: Good. I hope I can fill my 
basket before sundown. Mother said 
she would sugar the nuts that I find. 
There is no sweet that I like better. 
If I can fill my basket I shall have 
sweets to eat for the winter. (Boys 
pick up nuts as they talk together .. . 
moving about to do so.) 

Haroip: My mother is going to make 
cakes and candy with the nuts I 
bring home. They are for my birth- 
day party next week. I’m inviting 
all the friends I have so that I shall 
get a great many presents ...so I 
must have a whole basketful of nuts 
if I’m to treat all of my friends. 

JasPER: You have such a large basket. 


What are you going to do with so 
many nuts? 

Marvin: I’m going to sell as many as 
I find. 

JASPER: Sell them! 

Harouip: What a foolish idea! You 
can’t eat money you know. 

Marvin: We have food enough but 
my brother and I need new jackets. 

JASPER: Why doesn’t your mother buy 
jackets for you? 

Harowp: Mothers and fathers are sup- 
posed to give you the things you 
need. Children should work just for 
the extra things they like to eat, I 
think. 

Marvin: My father is dead and my 
mother hasn’t enough money to buy 
jackets for both of us. I am glad I 
can earn a bit to help her. But why 
did you wait so long to come into the 
woods to gather nuts? 

Haro_p: Haven’t you heard the great 
news? 

Marvin: What great news? 

Jasper: Surely you know that today 
the Queen chooses the playmate for 
the Prince. 

Haro.tp: And Jasper and I have been 
dressed in our very best suits, sitting 
quietly in our yard all day waiting 
for the Queen to come by. 

Jasper: But it was only time wasted! 
The Queen never came at all. The 
only one who came by was a strange 
old woman in a black cloak. She 
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was hungry shesaid, but Haroldand I 
were afraid we might miss the Queen 
if we went in search of food for her. 

Haroip: I suppose the Queen found 
someone in the other villages, nearer 
the palace and didn’t bother to come 
to our houses. 

Marvin: Yes, I had heard that the 
Queen was to seek a playmate for the 
Prince, but I thought she would 
scarcely notice me in this old jacket, 
so I came to the woods instead. 

Haroup: Well, my basket is almost 
full, and the ground is quite bare. 
I’m tired and the sun is nearly set. 
I’m sure Mother can scatter the nut 
meats so that there will be enough to 
feed my friends. Besides they will all 
bring presents first and eat after- 
wards. Good-bye. I’m going now. 

JASPER: Wait a few minutes, Harold, 
until I pick up a few more. Then we 
can walk home together. 

Haro.p: I’ll walk on ahead and you 
can hurry and catch up with me. I 
don’t want to be in the woods when 
darkness comes. 

Marvin: Good-bye. 

Haroup: Good-bye. (HAROLD starts off 
stage left and meets the strange old 
woman.) 

SrrRaNGER: Good day to you, young 
sir. 

Haroip: What do you want with me? 
You are the same old woman who 
came to our house looking for food 
today. 

Srrancer: I am still hungry. Could 
you spare a handful of nuts from 
your basket? 

Haro.p: I really can’t. I haven’t even 
a basketful and my mother will need 
all of these to make cakes and candy 


for my birthday party. (Haroip 
goes off stage. The STRANGER sits 
down on a stump stage left. She seems 
very tired.) 

JASPER: Well, my basket is full. I’m 
going. I can hardly wait until my 
mother gets all of these nuts sugared 
for me. Good-bye. I’d wait for you 
but I want to catch up with Harold. 
I hope he will invite me to his party. 

Marvin: Good-bye, I am going to 
leave soon, too, but I will not be able 
to walk very fast with this heavy 
basket. (JasPER starts off stage and 
passes the STRANGER without notic- 
ing her.) 

STRANGER (Starting up): Good day, 
young sir. 

JASPER (Coming back): Good day, 
Grannie. What brings you to the 
woods so late? 

SrraNGerR: I am searching for some 
nuts. I am very hungry. 

Jasper: You won’t find many here 
abouts. We have picked up most of 
them. I would give you some of 
mine but I really can’t spare any or 
my basket will not be full, and 
Mother said I must bring home a full 
basket. There must be a few left on 
the ground. (Looks at her closely) 
Why, you are the stranger who came 
through our village today. 

Strancer: Yes, I have walked many a 
weary mile today . . . searching... 

JasPeR: Ask the other boy for some 
nuts. He has a larger basket and 
his is quite full. Perhaps he will give 
you some. Here he comes, I must 
hurry on. I want to catch up with 
my friend who passed this way a few 
moments ago. (JASPER hurries off 
stage left.) 





Marvin (Walking along carrying his 
heavy basket): My basket is full at 
last. I am tired but Mother will be 
pleased to have so many nuts to sell. 
(Sees the SrRANGER) Good day to 
you, madam. It is quite late and 
you seem tired. 

STRANGER: I am hungry, too. I have 
been looking for food all day. I 
hoped to find a few nuts here in the 
woods. 

Marvin: I’m afraid we have gathered 
all of the nuts in this part of the 
woods. Besides it is getting too late 
to find them on the ground. (Hesi- 
tates a moment) I will give you my 
basketful. I know what it is to be 
hungry, and I would not willingly 
let another go without food. 

SrrRaNGER: What were you going to do 
with this great basketful of nuts? 

Marvin: It doesn’t matter. I can get 
some more tomorrow. 

StraNGER: But the nuts have all been 
gathered. 

Marvin: I can search in another part 
of the woods. I’m not hungry. I 
was only going to sell the nuts to 
buy a jacket, but the weather is 
really quite mild as yet. I can buy a 
jacket another day. 

STRANGER (Rising): I do not need all 
of these nuts. I need only a handful. 

Marvin: Then come with me and I will 


sell the nuts and give you the money 
that you will have enough food for 
your journey. 

Srrancer (Clapping her hands): My 
journey is over. My search is 
ended. (Two Royat GuARDS ap- 
pear.) 

Guarps (Kneeling): You called us, 
Your Majesty? 

STRANGER (Flinging aside her great 
‘cloak and hood): Yes. Here is the 
playmate for my son, the kindest boy 
in my kingdom. 

Marvin (Dropping to his knees): The 
Queen! 

STRANGER: Yes, I am the Queen, and 
in my search through my kingdom I 
have found the boy I want to be my 
son’s companion. For kindness and 
thoughtfulness are the first require- 
ments of royalty, and I shall want 
my son, who will someday be the 
King, to have these in his dearest 
friend. Come, child, you need not 
kneel to me longer. Guide us through 
the woods that I may tell your 
mother. How proud she must be of 
you. 

Marvin (Rising): And I thought the 
Queen would never see me in my old 
jacket! How I shall love the little 
prince who will some day be a King! 


THE END 
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Little Christmas Guest 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
Litre Lois 
Dotiy DimpLe 
CHRISTMAS Farry 
GRETCHEN FROM HOLLAND 
KAREN FROM NORWAY 
YVETTE FROM FRANCE 
HELENE FROM GREECE 
Sprrit oF PEAcE 

Settine: Litrie Lois’ nursery. 

At Rise: Litre Lots sits in a rocking 
chair with her doll in her arms. A 
small trimmed and lighted tree stands 
in corner left. Lois sings “Silent 
Night” to her doll. 

LitrLE Lois: Well, Dolly Dimple, it’s 
Christmas. I’m glad that Santa 
gave me you for a Christmas pres- 
ent. But I wish that I could have 
some very. special guest to spend 


Christmas with me. It would be 
such fun. (Enter left, Curistmas 
Farry.) 


CurisTMas Farry: So you want a spe- 
cial guest to spend Christmas with 
you. Seeing it’s Christmas, and I’m 
the Christmas Fairy, I'll give you 
your wish. After all, it isn’t such a 
very big wish, so I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t have it. (Waves her wand 
three times in the air “Doll Dance” is 
played as Dotty Dimp.e dances in.) 

Dotty Dimpe: 

Just because it’s Christmas 

North, East, South, and West 


I’ve come to visit you and be 
Your special Christmas guest. 
Litt.e Lots (Jn surprise): 
Why, you’re my Christmas dolly 
That Santa gave to me. 
How very, very jolly 
A Christmas wish can be. 
Come, sit right here beside me, 
And stay with me a while. 
Make everybody happy 
With your pretty dolly smile. 
(Dotty Driwp.e sits down on the 
floor beside rocker. “Ach, Du Libere 
Augustine” is played, and GRETCHEN 
step-brush-hops in, in time to the 
music, hands on hips.) 
GRETCHEN: 
Just because it’s Christmas 
I’ve come here to say, 
“Thank you for your friendship. 
May you have a happy day.” 
The children in America 
With us have gladly shared 
Their many, many blessings 
To show us that they cared. 
(She sits down beside rocker. A little 
Scandinavian dance is played, as 
KAREN dances in.) 
KAREN: 
Just because it’s Christmas 
And I am glad and gay 
I’ve come to be your special guest 
Upon your Christmas Day. 
My name, you know, is Karen, 
From Norway o’er the sea. 





I’m glad to have a good friend 
As you have been to me. 
(She sits down beside rocker. “The 
Marseillaise”’ is played and YvEeTrTe 
marches in, faces about to salute.) 
YVETTE: 
I’ve come to be your special guest 
Upon this Christmas Day 
Because the Star of Peace now shines 
And France is glad and gay. 
So “Vive la France,” and give three 
cheers 
For your America. 
And let the happy children sing 
“Noel” from near and far. 
(She sits down beside rocker. Some 
light waltz is played, as HELENE 
comes in.) 
HELENE: 
I am Helene. I come from Greece, 
Where everything was dark and 
bleak, 
Where children had no clothes or 
food, 
Where they were thin and starved 
and weak. 
But now it’s Christmas, and I’ve 
come 
To spend a little while with you. 
You’ve been a little friend to me. 


I want to be a friend to you. 
(She sits down beside rocker. “Battle 
Hyman of the Republic’ is played, and 
all the children sing the last verse, as 
follows:) 
ALL: 
In the beauty of the lilies Christ was 
born across the sea 
With a glory in His bosom that 
transfigures you and me 
As He died to make men holy, so 
men die to make us free 

While God is marching on. 

Glory, glory halleluiah, etc. 
(While they are singing, Spirit oF 
PEACE comes out.) 

Spirit OF PEACE: 
Just because it’s Christmas 

I’ll be your special guest, 

And bring the Peace He promised 

North, South, and East and West. 
“Peace on the earth!’ the angels 

sang, 

“And good will toward all men.” 
It started at the manger 

And echoes once again. 

(All sing “Calm on the listening ear 
of night.’’) 


THE END 
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The Dreammaker’s Tree 


by Mary B. Huber 


Characters 
THe DREAMMAKER 
FAIRIES 
SeTTinG: A booth gaily decorated with 
fantastic objects. Above it a large 
sign “The Dreammaker Man” 
DREAMMAKER: 
Now that Christmas is coming, a 
dream I will make, 
A beautiful dream for the dear 
children’s sake. 
Now just let me think! What shall 
it be? 
I know — they shall dream of a 
Christmas tree. 
A tree so wonderful, tall and bright, 
They'll laugh in their sleep for pure 
delight. 
To help me I'll call my fairy band; 
They’re always willing with heart 
and hand. 
(Calls) Fairies, come here. 
(The Farrres gather around him.) 
First Farry: 
Here we are, dear Dreammaker Man, 
Ready to help you all we can 
To make a beautiful Christmas tree 
That every child will delight to see. 
Seconp Farry: 
I'll get a tree. I’m a winter sprite. 
I fly through the air with the speed 
of light. 
From nothern forests, green and tall, 
I’ll bring the loveliest tree of all. 
Let this be our model, though it is 
small. 
(Places small evergreen tree on stand.) 


Turrp Farry: 


And I will fly away up high 
And pick a bright star from the sky. 
On the topmost tip of the Christmas 
tree 
The star will shine for all to see. 
(Places a star on the top of the tree.) 
Fourts Farry: 
I to the mountain-top will go 
And bring you icicles and snow 
To make the tree all sparkling white, 
Like snowy hills on Christmas Night. 
(Sprinkles artificial snow on the 
branches.) 
Firta Farry: 
I’ll bring you little bells to ring; 
Their tongues the Christmas Story 
sing. 
Bells of silver and bells of gold. 
The sweetest story ever told. 
(Places a string of bells on the tree.) 
Srxtu Farry: 
So prettily the boughs I’ll fix 
With popcorn balls and sugar-sticks; 
Bright oranges and apples too, 
As if they on the branches grew. 
(Hangs candy-cane and orange on 
tree.) 
SEVENTH Farry: 
I’ll pile beneath it parcels white; 
Each dreaming child they will de- 
light; 
For in them there is sure to be 
The very gifts he longs to see. 
(Places parcels beneath the tree.) 
DREAMMAKER: 
Good fairies, all this we will do, 








I count on every one of you. 
What is it now? Why don’t you go? 
It won’t be done, if you are slow. 
(Tries to hurry them away.) 
E1icHTH Farry: 
Dreammaker, may we fairies be 
In this dream of a Christmas tree? 
Please let us circle, dance and sing, 
Like joyful children in a ring. 
DREAMMAKER: 
Yes, in this dream you shall be too; 
I’ve thought of something you can 
do. 
Each one of you a child shall be 





Of every land, from sea to sea, 

All circling ’round and joining hands, 

(FarriEs join hands and circle around 

the tree) 

The little ones of many lands, 

Together praising Christ, our King. 

In glad accord their voices ring 

For Him who wants them to be free 

To live in peace and unity. 

And may all children strive anew 

To make this happy dream come true 

Of every little child on earth 

Rejoicing in the Saviour’s birth. 
THE END 


The City Mouse and the Country Mouse 


by Rowena Bennett 


Sertinc: The home of the CounTRY 
Movwse. 

At Rise: The Country Movuss, in a 
gingham apron, is sweeping her floor. 
On her plain little table is spread a 
simple meal. 


Country Mouse (In sing song as she 

sweeps) : 

It’s good to have a little home along 
the meadow’s edge. 

A meadow mouse enjoys a house 
among the grass and sedge. 

It’s good to smell the clover bloom 
a-drifting through the door 

When I am airing out my room and 
sweeping up the floor... 

(Her attention is caught by something 

outside, and she goes to the window 

finishing her song as she goes) 

A country home is very nice 


For men, they say, as well as mice... 
But who’s that coming up the lane 
All dressed in feathers fine? 
As sure as I am Mary Jane 
It’s Cousin Emmeline! 
She’s wearing bracelets by the dozen. 
She’s certainly my richest cousin. 
(She runs to the door and opens it) 
Come in, come, in, dear Emmeline, 
You’re welcome at this house of mine. 
It’s very plain, as you can see, 
But warm with hospitality ... 
(Enter the Crry Mouse. She carries 
a lorgnette and looks about critically 
through its glasses as she enters.) 


City Mouse: 


So this is where you live, my dear? 
A rather lonely place, I fear. 


Country Mouse: Oh no indeed! I 


like it here. (She ushers the Crty 
Movuss to a chair near the window) 














Sit down and see my lovely view. 
| Those mole hills that are always 


blue 
With distance . . . and that forest, too, 
Of rush and reed .. . 
City Movse: You do not need 
To point things out. It’s quite a 
view, 


But what on earth is there to do 

In such a quiet place as this? 

You really don’t know what you miss 

By never having seen the city .. . 
Country Mouse: 

But surely it is not as pretty 

As this meadow-marsh of mine .. . 

(Her tone is offended) 

Come, draw your chair up here and 
dine 
With me. I was about to eat 


-street... 
City Mouse (Turning up her nose): 
, No thank you. I’m not fond of wheat. 
Country Mouse (Holding up a wheat 
stalk): 
But wheat’s a very wholesome grain. 
This stalk is sweet, and fresh with 
rain. 
(She starts toward the door) 
I'll get you some spring water, too, 
In acorn cups. . . or, sparkling dew . . 
City Mouse (Catching hold of her 
apron and pulling her back) : 


; I’m sure that’s very kind of you 
j But I’m not hungry .. . 
Country Mouse (With a sudden burst 
of anger) : 


That’s not true! 

You think my food is much too plain. 
[ I'd like to have you please explain 
/ What city foods are good as grain. . . 
City Mouse: 

My dear, I do not like to boast 








When you came walking up the 





But have you ever tasted roast? 

A roast of beef, done to a turn? 

And coffee spilling from an urn? 

And cheese, and pie, and cake, and 
fruit? 


Country Mouse: 


But that’s a banquet cooked to suit 
A king... 


City Movss: It’s just my daily fare. 


Dear me! You needn’t stand and 
stare. 
I came to take you home to visit . . . 


Country Mouse (Dreamily and half to 


herself) : 

Your home must surely be exquisite 
If I’m to judge it by your dress. 

I’ve been a simpleton, I guess. 

I realize, now, it is a pity 

That I have never seen the city. 

I have been silly to delight 

In simple pleasures, day and night. . . 


City Mouse (Jumping up and taking 


her by the arm): Then you'll come 
with me? 


Country Mouse (Picking up her sun- 


bonnet and moving with her cousin 
toward the door): 
Yes, indeed, 
I'll come and live the life you lead . . . 
(Exit the two together as the curtain 
falls.) 
ScENE 2 


Setrina: The home of the Crry Mouse. 
At Ruse: Enter the Two Mice. 
Crry Mouse: Well here we are! This 


is my house. 


Country Mouse (Looking about her in 


awe): 

You surely are a lucky mouse! 

A grander place I never saw! 

This carpet’s softer to the paw 

Than moss could be. And what a 
nest 








This pillow makes when one would 
rest! 

(She sits down on a cushion and takes 

off her sunbonnet.) 

Crry Mouse: Come see the food spread 
on the table. (She opens the covered 
dishes one by one) ' 

There’s cheese .. . and cake... and 
pie. ..and meat... 
All that a mouse could wish to eat... 

Country Movuss (Leaping up and look- 
ing over her shoulder) : 

It’s like a banquet in a fable... . 
(She seats herself at the table) 

Oh what a feast! Do let’s begin it. 
(There is a scratching and purring 
sound outside. The City Movuse 
looks around nervously) 

Crry Movuss: Perhaps we’d better wait 
a minute... 

Country Mousse (Unaware of danger): 
I think I’ll start with this big platter 
(She looks up and sees the other’s 
startled expression) 

You’re looking nervous. What’s the 
matter? 

City Mouse (Jn a terrified whisper): I 
thought I heard a purring sound... 

Country Mouse (Even more fright- 
ened): You mean that there’s a cat 
aound? (Enter Cat with a leap.) 

Cat: Meow! Meow! Meaow! (She 
chases the mice around in a circle. 
They squeak and squeal. The Crry 
Movss who is at a safer distance from 
the Cat dodges into a hole or hiding 
place. The Country Mouse keeps 
running and squeaking with the Cat 
gaining upon her.) 

Country Movse: 

Help! Help! I know he’s going to 
catch me. 
His paw is lifted up to snatch me. 


His eyes are fiery as a coal... 

City Mouse (Peeking from her hiding 

place): Quick! Jump inside this little 
hole! 
(The Country Mouse does as she is 
told, and just in time, too, for the Cat 
pounces, but only succeeds in pulling 
off the Mouse’s apron. The two mice 
disappear and the Cat stands de- 
feated outside the hole.) 

Cat (Angrily): Meow! Meow! (He 
sits in front of the hole for a moment 
or two then gets up and walks off in 
disgust. There is a short silence, then 
the Crry Mouse pokes her head out 
of the hole. She looks around cau- 
tiously. She tiptoes out of her hiding 
place and makes sure the coast is clear.) 

Crry Mouse (To Country Mouse in 
a stage whisper) : 

Come out, come out, dear Mary 
Jane, 
The cat is gone. We're safe again... 

Country Mouse (Poking her head out 
of hole, just a little way): 

Oh no! I am afraid to come. 
My heart is beating like a drum. 

City Mouse (Going to table and start- 
ing to nibble at things): 

Pooh! Don’t be silly, Come and eat! 

This cheese is tastier than wheat... 
Country Movse: 

Still, one can never really say 

What cats will do. They’re very sly. 

Crry Mouse (Crossly): Sit down and 
have a piece of pie... . 

Country Mouse (Seating herself gin- 
gerly): 

I’ve always heard that there was 
danger 
In the city ... 


Crry Movss: You're a stranger. 


Give yourself a few short days 
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To get used to city ways. 

Country Movs (Half to herself): My! 
That cat was bold and vicious. 

City Movse (Trying to divert her): 
Don’t you think this food’s delicious? 

Country Mouse (Relaxing and nib- 
bling a little): 

Yes, I never thought I’d taste 
Chocolate creams and almond paste. 

Ciry Mouse (Easing rapidly): Well, 
my dear, we must make haste... 
(There is a sound of tramping feet off 
stage.) 

Country Mousse (Alarmed): What was 
that? The cat again? 

City Mouse (With a sigh): No. It’s 
just the serving men .. . (The sound 
comes nearer.) 

Country Mouse: But they mustn’t 
find us here. 

City Mouse: No, we'll have to hide, 
my dear. (She takes her cousin’s 
hand and the two run quickly into the 
hole. Enter Servants. They have 
large trays and begin at once to clear 
the table. The mice watch them from 
their hiding place.) 

ist Servant (Piling things on his tray): 
If we want our evening off 
We must clear this supper table 
Just as fast as we are able... 

2np Servant (Bending over to look 
more closely at the table cloth): 
Quick, look here; and don’t you 
scoff. (He points ‘as he talks) 

Here some syrup has been dribbled . . 
There, some cake crumbs have been 
nibbled . . . 
Surely there is not a doubt 
That some mice have been about. 
Yesterday you wouldn’t own it... 





ist Servant (Examining cloth): 
You are right. I should have known 
it. 
We shall have to set a trap... 
2ND SERVANT (Nodding approval): One 
that has a snip and snap... (At the 
word “trap” the Mice withdraw their 
peeking heads into the hole fearfully.) 
Ist Servant: There'll be time enough 
tomorrow... 
2nD SERVANT: I’ll find one that I can 
borrow ... 
lst SERVANT: 
Now we must wind up our labors 
If we’re calling on the neighbors. . . 
2npD SERVANT (As they go out): 
Yes, we'll finish up our labors 
And go calling on our neighbors. . . 
(Exit Servants with trays. Again 
there is a short silence, then the 
Country Mouse comes warily out of 
the hole. She hurriedly puts on her 
sunbonnet and the apron dropped by 
the Cat. The Crry Mouse runs out 
after her.) 
Crry Movuse: 
But, my dear, you mustn’t go. 
You’ve scarcely seen my place, you 
know... 
Country Mouse (Hurrying toward 
door) : 
I’ve seen enough to understand 
That there’s no place, however 
grand, 
As nice as my own little room 
That overlooks the clover bloom. 
I’d rather, far, be safe and poor. 
Than rich, with danger at my door. 
(She goes out leaving the Crry Mousse 
amazed.) 
THE END 











Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Glamour and Grease 


by Samuel 8. Richmond 


Characters 

Cans highschool boys 
Mrs. Heicury, a customer 

.. Gat Gay orp, a Hollywood star 

Serra: The office section of a service 
station. 

At Rise: Put is busy down right re- 
pairing an inner tube. After a mo- 
ment, CHIPS comes in, centre, goes left 
to cash register and rings up sa’e. 

Cups (Disgustedly): A quart of oil for 
a quarter and three dollars worth of 
air, water, and my valuable time for 
nothing. Phooey! What a business! 
There’s no profit in it. 

Puiu: You can’t expect to sell a tire to 
every customer. Just give them 
plenty of courteous service, then 
when they want to buy something 
big, they’ll be sure to come here and 
not go somewhere else. 

Curps: Give ’em service? Do we ever 
give them anything else but? You 
know what I think? These service 
stations aren’t going to stay in busi- 
ness much longer. When this atom 
power gets working, a guy will carry 
his power around with him in a little 
bottle. When he runs out, he’ll put a 
few drops in the tank and whooey — 
he’ll be good for another thousand 
miles. I’ll bet it won’t be long either. 

Puri: That imagination of yours sure 
does work overtime. You don’t 


think the millions of cars that burn 
gasoline on the roads today are going 
to be scrapped overnight, do you? I 
guess this service station will still be 
here when I finish high school. 

Cups (Sitting down left): Sure, the sta- 
tion will be here; but as for the job — 
will it be steady? 

Pui: Of course it will be steady. The 
work is always steady the year 
‘round. There are thousands of 
people making good livings in filling 
stations. 

Cups: That’s just what I mean. 
There’s a filling station at every 
corner in the city and every five 
miles in the country. Why there are 
so many in the business, you can 
never be sure when you'll fold up, 

Put: Hand me that bottle of cement, 
will you? (Cups gets bottle from 
small table, centre, hands it to him) 
I'll admit that at one time people 
figured all you had to do was stick up 
a couple of gasoline pumps and then 
sit by and make a fortune. But that’s 
changed, now. Take this place. Mr. 
Jones is tied up with a big oil com- 
pany and he handles all their prod- 
ucts. He sells accessories, and you'll 
have to admit, he does a good busi- 


ness. 

Cups: Maybe it’s just because I don’t 
have mechanical leanings like you. 
I don’t care much for this work. If I 
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were taking the mechanical course at 
school like you, I might like it better. 
Oh, oh. Here comes a customer. 
(He rises. Mrs. Heicuty enters 
centre — stands for a moment.) 

Mrs. Heicuty (With dignity): Is the 
proprietor in? 

Pui (Leaving his work — rising): No 
ma’am, He’s gone for the rest of the 
day. Is there something we can do 
for you? 

Mrs. Heieuty: I’m afraid not. Oh, 
this is so very inconvenient. I am 
due at the Woman’s Club to give an 
address within an hour, and my car 
simply will not run. I got it this far, 
but it won’t start again. Do you 
think you could get a mechanic from 
the city to come and repair it in a 
hurry? 

Cuips: Maybe he could fix it, Lady. 
He takes the auto mechanics course 
in high school. How about it, Phil? 

Puii: I don’t think. you can get a me- 
chanic for some time. If you want 
me to look at it, I’ll be glad to. What 
seems to be the trouble? 

Mrs. Heienty: It just doesn’t go. I 
stopped to get gas some time ago, 
and it has been jumpy ever since. 
(Not certain) Do you think you 
would know what was wrong with it? 

Puiu: I might. It won’t do any harm 
to look, anyway. (He goes, centre.) 

Mrs. Heiauty: This is most incon- 
venient, but I suppose there’s no use 
in my going out there in the rain 
again until I can find a competent 
mechanic. I don’t like such young 

boys tinkering with that valuable 


car. 
Cups: Don’t worry, Lady. He knows 
what he’s doing. He’s going into 
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this business when he finishes school. 

Mrs. Heieuty: So? 

Cuips: But not me. You work with 
grease and oil, then when you go out 
to wait on customers, you have to be 
clean. Some customers are awfully 
fussy about their cars. You’d think 
they were made of glass. 

Mrs. Heicuty (Haughtily): I beg your 
pardon? 

Curps: Er, ah . . . I mean some people 
are kind of particular about their 
cars. 

Mrs. Heicuty: And why not? You 
are mere school boys. (There is a 
cold silence during which Cups pre- 
tends to be busy at inner tube. After a 
moment, PHL comes in, centre.) 

Pui: Your car is running all right now. 
It was just the vacumn tank. You 
shouldn’t let your car get so low on 
gas. 

Mrs. Heicuty: Thank you. How 
much do I owe you for your services? 
I presume the advice is free. 

Puiu (Pleasantly): You don’t owe me 
anything. I’m glad I could fix it so 
easily. If I can do anything else for 
you, I’ll be glad to do it. 

Mrs. Heicuty: You may accept re- 
muneration for your services, then. 
I insist upon paying. Here is ten 
cents for you. Good day. (She pays 
him ten cents and goes, centre.) 

Puri: Gosh, what did I do to her? Or 
did you? 

Cuips: Aw, I didn’t say anything to 
her— much. I just told her some 
customers were fussy and she didn’t 
like it. Then you offered her some 
advice and that finished it. 

Pui: I certainly didn’t mean to offend 
her. 





Curps: Now you see what I mean? The 
woman’s in a fix and she wants serv- 
ice. You go out in the pouring rain 
an’ work on her car and what do you 
get? Icy stares and a ten cent tip. 
What a business! I should have told 
the old sour ball where to get off. 

Puit (Seriously): No, that wouldn’t 
do. You have to be pleasant no mat- 
ter what. After all, she might come 
back again. 

Curps: I hope not. 

Puiu: If you’re courteous and have a 
pleasant personality, people will 
come back and business will grow. 

Cuips: Phooey! I’ll use my personality 
where it will do some good. I want 
some glamour in my work. 

Puit (Amused): Hollywood stuff, eh? 

Cups: You’re not kiddin’. (Takes 
wallet from pocket and produces 
ticket) Look, do you know what this 
is? Here’s some real glamour. 

Puit (Impressed): Say, that’s a ticket 
to Gail Gaylord’s premiere tonight, 
isn’t it? How did you get it? 

Cups (Boastingly): Just leave it to 
little me when there’s glamour 
around. Look. Fourth row in the 
balcony. Why there’s not a ticket to 
be had anywhere. Scalpers are giv- 
ing ten dollars for one. 

Puiu: Ten dollars just to see a movie 
star on the stage? How come? 

Cups: Do you just read the funnies 
and the price of tires in the papers? 
Gail Gaylord’s going to pick two 
numbers from these tickets. The 
winners will be her guests at a dinner 
after the show. Boy, I feel kind of 
lucky today. (Kisses ticket) Number 
2363 is going to be one of them, I 
have a feeling. 





Put (Amused): How many does that 
theatre seat? A couple of thousand? 
Cups: Somebody’s going to win. This 
might be my big chance. I go out to 
dinner with a Hollywood Star — she 
offers me a job when I finish school. 

Puiu: Job? As what? 

Cuips: Oh, could be most anything. 
Something on the movie staff, you 
know... 

Puit: With your imagination you 
ought not to have trouble getting a 
job painting clouds in the sky. Come 
on back to earth and help me clean 
up around here. It will soon be clos- 
ing time. 

Cups: Ah, closing time. The hour 
I’ve been waiting for. Then I’m off 
to home and off with these greasy 
clothes. Once more I'll be a gentle- 
man. 

Pui: It’s not anything you wear. You 
can be a gentleman with those 
clothes on if you want to. 

Curps (Derisively): That stuff you hand 
out is corny. I’m going to get me a 
job where I can stay dressed up all 
the time. 

Pui: Yeh, and starve to death. 

Cups: So what? The best you'll get 
out of this is thirty bucks a week. I 
can get that much in an office, can’t 
I? That’s why I’m taking the com- 
mercial course. 

Put (He is now busy sweeping up 
room): Then why don’t you forget 
the glamour stuff and apply what 
you learn to a job like this. You 
have to know how to keep books and 
do clerical work in the service station 
business. (Phone rings) Get that, 
will you? 

Cups: Okay! (Moves to phone — on 
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phone) Hello, Jiffy Service Station 

... Huh?... I’m afraid not, lady. 

It’s just time for us to close... 

Put: What does she want? 

Cups (Phone): Just a minute, please. 
(To Pur) It’s a woman with a flat 
a couple of miles down the road. 
Wants the tire changed right away. 
We can’t do it now. It’s pouring 
rain and we close in twenty minutes. 

Puri (Moving to phone): Sure we can 
doit. Giveittome. (Takes phone— 
on phone) Hello, we'll try to fix that, 
Madam. Have you a spare?...A 
jack, eh? ... All right... . Yes, I 
know where that is. I’ll be right 
down. . . . Goodbye. (Hangs up 
phone) You can’t let a lady stay out 
on the highway with a flat in this 
rain. 

Cups: Maybe you can’t but I can. 
Especially when I have a ticket to 
see Gail Gaylord in person and it’s 
almost closing time. How do you 
know it isn’t that old battle axe who 
was in here a while ago? You'll get 
a good soaking and another ten cent 
tip. 

Puiu (Putting on raincoat): That’s the 
chance you have to take. After all, 
that’s our business, and we ought to 
get all we can. (Takes jack) Her 
jack won’t work, so I’ll take this one. 

Craps (Disgusted): Don’t be too long 
with that car, now. If you don’t get 
back here on time, I’m going to start 
walking. 

Par: I'll be back in twenty minutes. 
You see if I’m not. (Grins) And if 
any grease jobs come in while I’m 
away, take them, will you? (Ezits 
center.) 

Cups (Calling after him): I hope you 
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get fifteen cents this time, sucker. 
(Quick curtain. After a moment the 
curtain rises. It is a half hour later. 
Cups is anxiously pacing the floor, 
occasionally going up centre, and 
looking out.) 

Cuips (Aloud, after mumbling awhile): 
Ten minutes late already! He would 
be! (Takes wallet from pocket and 
examines ticket) Show begins at 
seven-thirty. I'll just about make 
it if he comes right off. (Paces floor 
again — moves far over to left in his 
aimless pacing, trips over grease can) 
Doggone! Grease! (He picks him- 
self up and evidently has it on his 
hands. He is wiping hands on his 
clothes as Pui comes in, centre.) It’s 
about time you came. What kept 
you so long? 

Puiu (Rolling a tire down left): This 
tire. It was a tough one. (CuHrps 
has moved down with him — still wip- 
ing hands) Besides, Miss Gaylord 
said she had to get to town without 
fail. (Gam Gaytorp has entered, 
stands centre.) 

Curps: Miss Gaylord? Miss Gaylord? 
Gail Gaylord? 

Gai (At door, centre): Yes? 

Cuips (Turning and seeing her for first 
time. Flabbergasted): Oh gosh! — 
Gee! You are Gail Gaylord! (He 
nearly collapses.) 

Gait (Amused): So my press agents 
say. (Jo Putt) I just came along to 
thank you again, young man. You 
don’t know how much you’ve helped 
me. I’d surely have been late for 
my show if you hadn’t been so 
obliging. 

Put (Politely): I was glad to be of 
service, ma’am. 





Gai: That, young man, is the secret of 
success in Horse Hollow or in Holly- 
wood — in a filling station or in the 
theatre. I want to give you this. 
(Takes card from purse — pencil — 
and writes onit) To further show my 
appreciation, I’m going to ask you 
to be one of my guests tonight. If 
you'll present this card at the Palace 
Theatre, you may sit in the front 
row. Afterward we’ll have dinner at 
the Eagle Hotel. (Hands him card, 
smilingly) And I’ll send someone to- 
morrow for the other tire. 

Putt (Beaming): Thank you. I'll have 
your tire ready first thing in the 
morning. 

Gai (As she turns to go—at door): 
And you'll be there tonight? 

Puri: Yes ma’m. I'll be there. 

Cups: [’ll—T'll be there too, Miss 
Gaylord. Fourth row in the balcony. 

Gait (Sweetly): How nice. Good eve- 
ning. (She goes, centre.) 

Cups (Finally catching his breath): 
That was Gail Gaylord! In person! 

Pu: I know it. Boy, was I surprised 
when she told me. (Looks at card she 


gave him) Front row at the Palace 
and dinner with Gail Gaylord. This 
is some business! 

Curps: You can say that again. And I 
turned her down. Then I’m all 
smeared up with grease when she 
comes. (Suddenly) Give me that 
raincoat! Quick! (Goes to take coat.) 

Puit: Look out, you're all grease! 
What’s the matter? 

Curps: There’s a car out there. 

Put: Probably somebody for gas or 
oil. Ill take care of them. (Starts 
centre.) 

Curps (Moving centre, also): You'll take 
care of them. You don’t know who 
might be out there. It might be 
Bing Crosby or Bob Hope! 

Put (Laughingly): You can’t go out 
with all that grease on you... 
glamour boy! (Goes out, centre, 
laughing.) 

Cures (Dejectedly): Glamour boy! 
(Looks at the grease — slowly wiping 
hands on trousers) Grease monkey! 
(He stands with a look of disgust on 
his face as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


— 
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Part Five 


Patriotic Play 








So Proud to Serve 






by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
NATHAN HALE 
yEORGE Travis, HALR’s cousin 
Ruts Hae 
Susan GRANT 
GENERAL WASHINGTON 
GENERAL Howe 
OFFICERS 

ScENE 1 

SETTING: Room in NATHAN 
home. 

At Rise: Susan is standing at a window 
at back of room. Rutu is on the 
seltee. GEORGE is seated at upper left. 

Ruta: 

Just draw the curtains, Susan; it is 
late 

And Nathan is detained. Perhaps 
the coach 

Has suffered some mishap; or else, 
the school 

Demands some extra task to claim 
his time. 

SUSAN: 

The night is very dark; there are no 
stars. 

A strange, dense mist hangs over 
everything. 

As if it were a menace or a threat 

Of future happenings. (Draws the 


HALE’s 


curtains) 
GEORGE: What foolish fears! 
Think rather of the ball tonight — 
the lights — 
The music. 





SUSAN: 


But I have no fancy, George, 
For gayety. (Sits by Ruta) 
Ruta: 
Nor for the ball. Instead 
We plan for Nathan’s coming, Sue 
and I. 
GEORGE (Impatienily) : 
For Nathan — Nathan! 
never thought 
For anyone but Nathan? Anything 
That does not have to do with him? 


Is there 


Ruta: He is 
My brother, George, and very dear 
to me. 


Susan: He is my friend. 
GEORGE (Mockingly): 
A little more, I think. 
Susan (Coyly): Then, truly, it is no 
concern of yours. 
Ruta: 
We seem self-centered, 
George, I grant 
But these are times to cause our 
troubled thought. 
GEORGE: 
And why? The foolish colonists be- 
lieve 
That they can force a nation to their 
terms. 
Ruta: 
I cannot speak nor think so lightly, 
George, 
Of gathering war clouds. 
SUSAN: Not when Paul Revere 
Rides bravely through the country- 


Cousin 





side to shout 
That British lines are forming. 


GEORGE ( Laughing): Do they think 
That they can stand against these 
British lines? 
Susan (Starting up): 
I think I heard a step outside. Per- 
haps 
It means that Nathan has returned. 
T’ll hurry out 
To greet him. (Runs out at right) 
GerorceE (Rising): Then ’tis time for my 
farewell. 
RvuTH: 
Why, George! Wait rather for a 
word or so 
With Nathan, for it’s been a long, 
long time 
Since you and he have met and talked 
together. 
(Susan and NaTHAN enter at right) 
Oh, Nathan! Nathan! I was fearful 
lest 
The troublous times had kept you at 
the school. 
I am so glad to see you, glad that we 
May have you with us. 
NaTuan (Who has gone to RutH): 
I could scarcely wait 
Until the old coach reached the vil- 
lage green, 
For I have — oh, so much to say. 
(Suddenly) Why, George! 
To think you should be here! I am 
more giad 
Than I can say to see you once again. 
(Ruta goes out at left) 
GrorGE (Sarcastically) : 
How goes the little school? To think 
that you, 
The honor man at Yale should spend 
his time 
Within such confines! 


NATHAN: But I love my work 
And feel that I can see results. 
Susan (Also sarcastically): Just what 
Have you accomplished, George? 
GEORGE: I am not forced 
To use my talents save as I see fit. 
NaTHAN (Gravely): 
I cannot think of anything tonight 
Save danger to our country. 
GEORGE: Right you are. 
The colonies cannot withstand the 
strength 
Of England; and the danger is at 
hand. 
NATHAN: 
I have a firm and an abiding faith 
In this dear land of ours. I feel that I 
Must play my part in fighting for the 
right. 
SUSAN: 
Oh, Nathan, do you mean that you 
would go 
If war should be declared? 
NATHAN: You would not wish 
It otherwise, dear Susan. 
Susan (After a moment): 
You are right. 
I would not wish it otherwise. 
(RutH comes in from left with tray 
containing a silver service, cups, etc. 
NATHAN crosses and takes it from her, 
placing it on the low table.) 


Ruta: Come, come! 
Here’s steaming coffee that I always 
make 
When Nathan comes in late. 


SusAN: Here, let me pass 


(As Ruts pours) the cups; this one 
for Nathan, and this one 
For George. 
Rota: 
And here is one for you, my dear. 




















GEORGB: 
Well, never yet have I heard any 
toast 
Proposed in coffee. 
(Pauses) To the King! 
And may he lead his troops to vic- 
tory! 
Ruts: How can you say it, George? 
Susan (Dramatically) : 


Why not? 


I call a toast 
To our own loyal troops — to their 


success — 
To freedom for our land. 
NATHAN: Our native land 


For which I would lay down my very 
life. 

(Ruts, Susan and NaTHAN raise 

their cups, but GrorGE, with a laugh, 

lets his cup fall to the floor.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 

Setrine: Room in GENERAL WASHING- 
TON’s headquarters in the northern 
part of Manhattan Island. 

At Rise: GENERAL WASHINGTON sits 
at a plain table at back of room. An 
officer stands near by. 

OFFICER: 

The British, General Washington, 
are still 

Encamped upon Long Island’s shore. 
With scorn 

They flaunt their victory; with 
ridicule 

They speak of our defeat. 

WASHINGTON: 

Come, come, my friend. 
That is the way of war. We should 
have been 
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Most jubilant if we had been the 


ones 
To claim the battle. 
OFFICER: Still, my General, 


Your victories are ever kindly ones. 
WASHINGTON: 
My problem now concerns the Brit- 


ish plan 

For future movements. Will they 
follow up 

Their triumph by a sudden quick 
attack, 


Or will they choose to close in gradu- 
ally 
That we may be surrounded. 
OFFICER: That would mean 
Almost annihilation of our force. 
WASHINGTON: 
Nay, we must never think in terms 
of loss 
Or failure; rather must we find a way 
To learn the tactics of the enemy. 
I fear that I must send a volunteer 
For just such information. 


OFFICER: General, 
I know of such a one — young Cap- 
tain Hale. 
He has oft proved his valor, and he 
longs , 


To serve his country. 
Wasuineton: Will you summon him? 
Orricer: Immediately. (Crosses to 
right, opens door, and speaks to one 
outside) Bring Captain Hale to me. 
WasHincTon: You know the youth? 
OFFICER: I know that he is fine 
And true, and of abiding courage. 
WASHINGTON: Then 
He is the one that we can use. 
(Knock at the door. OFFICER crosses 
and opens the door) Come in. 
(NATHAN enters in captain’s wni- 
form, salutes and stands at attention.) 





WASHINGTON: 


You have been recommended, Cap- 
tain Hale, 
As one who loves his land and serves 
it well. 
NATHAN: 
Such words from you, my General, 
mean much. 
I hope that I may prove my worth to 
you. 
WASHINGTON: 
You may indeed, for I am asking you 
To risk your very life — the gift 
supreme — 
For country. 
NATHAN: 

Proud, in truth, am I that you 
Should single me for such a service. 
WASHINGTON: Wait 

Until you hear what I shall have to 
say. 
The British are encamped as you well 
know 
Upon Long Island. Knowledge of 
their plans 
And tactics would invaluably aid us; 
While only one who could go in and 
out 
Among them could tell what we need 
to know. 
Will you be willing to assume the 
task? 
NATHAN: 
Not only willing, but so glad, so 
proud 
To serve. 
WASHINGTON: 
It will mean peril — perhaps death. 
NaTHAN: I understand. 
WASHINGTON: 
It will mean, too, that you 
Become a spy — and oftentimes, a 


spy 





Is thought ignoble. 

NATHAN: Never that to me. 
Since any service for the public good 
Is necessary — therefore honorable. 
I thank you, General Washington. 

WASHINGTON: And I 
Am grateful for your loyalty and aid. 
Come nearer — both of you — that 

we may scan 
These maps, that we may find some 
certain way 
Of ascertaining — (And as they lean 
over the table and talk in lowered 
tones) 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 3 

Settinc: Room in GENERAL Hower’s 
headquarters. 

At Rise: GENERAL Howe is seated at a 
table down left. An officer stands near 
by, and GrorcE stands before the 
table. 

Howe: Repeat your story and be sure 
of facts. 


GEORGE: 
I am quite sure of facts, and that is 
why 
I craved an audience with you, Gen- 
eral Howe. 
Howe: Repeat, I say. 
GEORGE: The fellow says he is 


A traveling schoolmaster seeking 
work. 

He visited our camp at Brooklyn, 
then 

Came here. We caught him, searched 
him, and we found 

Such information as would prove his 
guilt 

As well as greatly help the patriot 
cause. 

















Howe: How does it happen that you 
know this man? 
GEORGE: 
He is my cousin, and he holds the 
rank 
Of captain under Washington. 
Howe: You say he is your cousin? 
GEORGE: Nathan Hale, his name. 
Disloyal to his King. 
Howe: Here, that’s enough. 
He who betrays a cousin, sending 
him 
To certain death will willingly betray 
His King, his country, and his better 
self. 
GrorGE: General Howe, you do not 
understand. 
Howe: 
I understand quite well enough to 
know 
What type of man you are — des- 
picable 
And doubtless jealous of this Nathan 
Hale. 
I’ll see that no promotion comes 
your way. 
GEorGE: But, General Howe — 
Howe: Enough, I say, enough. 
I’d rather have the spirit of the man 
Who loves his country well enough 
to die, 
Than your degraded soul that seeks 
to strive 
For its own selfish ends. (To the 
OrrFicEer) Take him away. 
(The Orricer goes out at left with 
Grorcr. GENERAL Howe paces 
slowly up and down. His eyes are 
troubled. A knock is heard) 
Howe: Come in. 
OFFICER: The prisoner. 
Howe: Then bring him in. 
(NATHAN enters in plain, civilian 
attire. His hands are bound.) 





Your name is Nathan Hale? 
NATHAN: That is my name. 
Howe: You have been apprehended in 

our camp, 

And certain facts and figures have 

been found 

Upon your person. 

NATHAN: That is true, quite true. 
Howe: You know the penalty for this 
offence 


NATHAN: 
Is death. I knew it when I under- 
took 
The mission. 
Howe: 


Then, I trust you are prepared 
For what must follow. 
NATHAN: I am quite prepared. 
Howe: 
It grieves me that this thing must 
come to pass, 
But law is law — and military law 
Demands fulfillment. I can but 
admire 
Your loyalty, your steadfastness, 
your faith. 
Is there a last request that I may 
grant? 
NATHAN: 
A message to my sister, if you will, 
And to my sweetheart, so that they 
may know 
That I was loyal — loyal to the end. 
Howe: I shall acquaint them. 
NATHAN: For your kindness, | 
Am truly grateful. Do not pity me 
But tell those whom I love how I 


regret 
That I have only one life for my 
country. 
(For a moment, GENERAL Howe 
looks at him with softened glance, and 
the curtain falls.) 
THE END 








Part Six 





Radio Play 





Vision of the Silver Bell 


by Winston Weathers 


Music: Up and under. 

Narrator: As usual, Christmas Eve 
finds the Mason family eagerly 
awaiting Christmas Day. The ever- 
green tree has been decorated and all 
the presents have been placed under 
it. Mrs. Mason has just finished 
brewing a pot of spiced tea and the 
family is seated in front of the glow- 
ing embers of the fireplace. The 
silence is broken by Mr. Mason who 
picks up a little brown box beneath 
the Christmas Tree and starts to 
open it... 

Mr. Mason: Don’t get the wrong im- 
pression, children. I’m not opening 
any of the gifts. This little box has 
been in the Mason family for over 
150 years and its contents have been 
in the family exactly 200 years 
tonight. 

Davin: What is it, Father? 

Mr. Mason: Just a moment and you 
shall see. 

Auice: It must be a family heirloom if 
it’s that old! Anything over fifty 
years old is supposed to be an 
antique! 

GRANDMOTHER: I’m not an antique! 

Auice: Oh, I wasn’t talking about 
people, Grandmother! 

Mr. Mason: Here it is. 

Davin: Why, it’s a little silver bell! 

Mrs. Mason: A very unique silver bell. 


Davin: It looks just like any other bell 
to me. 

Mr. Mason: And so it did to your 
great-great-great-grandfather on 
Christmas Eve, 1745. 

Auice: 1745! That was before the 
Revolution! 

Mrs. Mason: George Washington was 
just 13 years old and the English 
were fighting the French and Indian 
Wars. 

Davin: Were there Masons way back 
then? 

GRANDMOTHER: David, my boy, the 
Masons are a very old family. They 
settled in Massachusetts in the year 
1703. 

Mr. Mason: In fact, on Christmas 
Eve, 1745 .. . the Mason family that 
sat around the fireplace was, I 
imagine, a great deal like our own. 
There was John Mason and his wife 
Alice... 

Auice: Is that where I got my name? 

Mrs. Mason: Yes, dear. 

Mr. Mason: And there was Grand- 
mother Mason . . . the very first 
Mason woman to come to America 
... and there was little David... 
and Anna. As the story was told to 
me... (Fades) It was Christmas 


Eve, 1745, and the Masons had been 
busy preparing for the holiday ... 
Music: Up and out. 
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Auice: David, keep your fingers out of 








the molasses! You won’t get a single 
cookie tomorrow if you keep bother- 
ing me. 

Davin: Yes, Mother. 

Auice: Run and look out the window 
and see if you can see your father. 
He should be here soon. 

Davin: Is he bringing a Christmas 
tree? 

Auice: I think so. He went into the 
hills to cut one. 

Anna (Fading in): Mother . . . Grand- 
mother would like her tea, now. She 
says it’s quite chilly. 

Auice: There it is, still hanging over 
the fire. ... Watch yourself or you'll 
get burnt. 

Anna: Yes, Mother. Do you want me 
to light the candles in the parlor? 
We'll need light to decorate the 
Christmas tree by! 

Auice: Not yet, Anna. Our supply of 
candles is running short and until 
your father can get into Boston to 
get some more we must use them 
sparingly. 

Anna: When do you think Father will 
go to Boston? I wonder if he would 
let me go with him! 

Davin: I want to go too! I want to see 
the soldiers marching in their red 
coats. I wish I were a soldier! 

Auice: Your father won’t go to Boston 
until spring. The carriage couldn’t 
get through now. 

Anna (Off): It’s starting to snow again, 
Mother. 

Auice: I wish John would get back be- 
fore dark. The way the wind sounds 
you'd think we might havea blizzard. 

Anna (Off): I’ll be right back. I have 
to take Grandmother her tea or 


she'll grunt at me. 

AuicE: Poke the fire will you, David? 
It is growing colder. And did you 
fill the wood box? I told you an hour 
ago to do so. 

Davin: Yes, I filled it. 

Sounp: Door opens, wind outside, shuts. 

Auice: Oh, John. I’m glad you're 
back. I was beginning to worry. 

JouN: It’s going to be a blizzard to- 
night, Alice. 

Davin: And he brought a Christmas 
tree! Anna! Anna! Come here. 
ALIceE: Sit down and have your sup- 
per, John. The rest of us have eaten. 
The tea is still hot and here are some 

baked potatoes .. . 

Anna (Fading in): Where is it, David? 
Oh, hello, Father. Oh, my goodness! 
It’s bigger than the one we had last 
year! Get the cranberries and pop- 
corn, David ... Mother... can we 
decorate it now . . . we'll be very 
careful... 

Auice: All right . . . but take it into 
the parlor . . . and don’t disturb 
Grandmother. 

Davin: We won’t . . . (Fading) Come 
on, Anna... I’ll drag the tree . . 
you get the decorations... 

JoHN (Whispering): Are they out of 
hearing? 

Auice: Yes. They’re too busy to hear 
anything! 

Joun: Well, I got them. The messenger 
brought them to me down at the vil- 
lage this afternoon ... all the way 
from Boston. A china doll for Anna, 
and a drum for David. 

Auice: Wonderful! They’ll be thrilled! 

Joun: I left the presents out in the 

barn . . . I’ll go get them later on 

tonight when the children are asleep. 


Autce: I’ve knitted your mother a 
shawl .. . It’s about all I knew to 
give her... 

Joun: She'll like it very much. . . . Did 
you get the gingerbread made for 
the children tomorrow? 

Auice: Can’t you smell it? It was 
done an hour ago . . . I made some 
molasses cookies, too. . . 

Joun: The children will like that. 

Auice: And you, too! 

Joun: That I will. You ought to see 
the drum . . . it’s a bright red... 
Auice: And the doll . . . I can just see 

it . . . with rosy little cheeks. . . 

Joun: Shh! Here they come. 

Davin (Fading in): Mother . . . there’s 
someone knocking at the door... I 
was afraid to answer it... . Maybe 
you'd better go. 

Joun: I'll go Alice. 

Auice: I can’t imagine who it could be. 
It’s dark now . . . and with a storm 
coming up. 

Joun: Everyone else is celebrating 
Christmas Eve in their own homes. 
Sounp: Unlatching door, opens, wind 

outside. 

Joun: Yes... what do you want... 

Man (Off): May . . . may we come in 
...my wife...she’s... 

Auice: Let them come in. 

Joun: Come on in. 

Sounp: Door shuts. 

Man: Thank you. We were on our 
way to Boston. 

Joun: Boston! In this kind of weather? 

Man: We started several days ago. My 
wife’s parents live there...and... 
and my wife is going to have a child 


JoHn: Oh...Isee... 
Auice: Sit down in this chair .. . and 


warm yourself... 

Woman: Thank... you...I... hope 
we're not ... bothering you... 

Auice: Not at all! 

Man: We wanted to be in Boston for 
Christmas and to have the child 


there . . . but when this storm came 
up ...and I’m afraid we can’t make 
it. .. . We could stay in your barn 
ss 


Joun: In the barn! Goodness no! We 
have room for you. 

Auice: Certainly. David and Anna can 
sleep in front of the fireplace . . . they 
like to anyway. 

ANNA: Yes, we do. 

Auice: We'll put your wife up in the 
children’s room. She needs a good 
a 

Man: She’s very weak . . . 

Joxun: You can stay up there and watch 


over her . . . David, bring us some 
candles! 

Davin: Yes, Father. 

Atice: Here, my dear . . . let me help 
you. 

Woman: Thank you .. . you’re very 
kind... 

Auice: Your clothes are all wet, too... 
I’ll get some dry ones. . . . It was a 


bad night to be out... 

Woman (Fading): We should never 
have started ... but we so wanted to 
be in Boston. 

Auice (Fading): Watch your step... 
lean on my shoulder . . . 

Davin: Here are the candles, Father. 

Joun: Take them up to your mother. 
Light them first, though. 

Man: You are very kind, sir. My wife, 
Mary, and I will never forget your 
hospitality. 

Joun: You’re quite welcome. If you 
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need us in the night .. . if the... 

child ... well... besure ... and call. 

Man: Yes, I will... but here. I have 
a little silver bell. If my wife needs 
you... ’ll ring the little bell. 

Joun: Allright. If youring, we'll come. 

Man: I'll gonow... 

Joun: Don’t you want something to 
eat? 

Man: Not now .. 
Mary. 

Joun: All right. Run along. Give my 
wife any instructions you think 
necessary ... but I can tell you... 
she’s an experienced hand . .. David 
and Anna you know... 

Man (Fading): Good night. 

Joun: Good night. 

Music: Up and out. 

Auice (Whispering): John . . . John! 

JouN (Disturbed): Huh ... what do you 
want, Alice? 

Auice: What time is it? 

Joun: I don’t know... I’m sleepy... 

AuiceE: I thought I heard something. 

Joun: Dreaming .. . 

Auice: No I wasn’t, John . . . Do you 
suppose the children are all right? 
Joun: Yes... I’m sure they’re. . . all 

right... 

Auice: But, John . 
thing... 

Joun: Alice, you’re just . . . dreaming 
now let me go... 

Auice: Listen .. . 

Sounp: Bell rings . . . silence . . 
rings ... silence . . . bell rings. 

Joun: Oh, heavens! It’s them... 

Auice: Who? 

Joun: Upstairs . . . He said he’d ring a 
bell if his wife... 

Auice: You don’t mean... 

Joun: Yes, I do. 


. I'd better be with 


. . | heard some- 


. bell 





Auice: Where’s my robe. . .. Goodness! 
We'd better hurry, John... 

JouHNn (Fading out): Come on Alice. . . 
you know more about this than I 
do... 

Auice (Fading out): ’m coming, John. 

. . Go and get her husband out of 
the room. ... 

Joun (Fading in): All right, Alice .. . 
but hurry up... 

Sounp: Openin« door. 

Auice (Fading vn): All right, John. . . . 
Now you run and put on a kettle of 
water.... What is it, John... 

Joun: Look, Alice. . . . There in the 
room ... it’s empty! 

Auice: But, John . . . they were here 
just a few hours ago... . 

Joun: The bed hasn’t even been slept 
in! 

Auice: But there’s the bell . . . there 
on the table . . . a little silver bell . . . 

Joun: But they’re not here .. . and 
there’s no sign of their ever having 
been here. 

Auice: Maybe it was a dream . 
maybe we just dreamed... 

Joun: No. It wasn’t a dream .. . for 
there is the silver bell. And we both 
saw them . . . and so did the chil- 
dren... 

Auice: Maybe they left .. . 
they ran away... 

Joun: If they had done that they 
would have wakened the children 
sleeping downstairs ... and where 
could they have gone . . . not out into 
this storm! 

Auice: What does it mean, John? We 
both saw this man . . . she called him 
Joseph... 

Joun: And he called her... Mary... 

Auice: But John! It couldn’t be... 


maybe 








Joun: No, Alice . . . it was all a dream 
... all... except for the silver bell... 

Mosic: Up and out. 

Mr. Mason: And the story goes that 
though they looked and looked no 
trace was ever found of the man and 
woman... but the silver bell has re- 
mained in the family. 

Davin: Golly! Gee! It’s like a fairy 
story! 

Mrs. Mason: But there’s more still, 
David. 

GRANDMOTHER: The best part in fact. 

Mr. Mason: Yes, Mother . . . the best 
part. 

Auice: What is it? 

Mr. Mason: One hundred years later 
in 1845 the bell was in the possession 
of Charles Mason .. . after it had 
been handed down to the eldest son 
for four generations. The story was 
being told as it ofttimes is in the 
Mason family on Christmas Eve... 
and the bell was under the Christmas 


Tree . . . when suddenly midnight 
came and the bell . . . without any 
help from anyone . . . rang three 
times... 


Davin: I don’t believe it! 

Mrs. Mason: Well, that’s the way the 
story goes. 

Auice: But how could the little bell 
ring all by itself? 

GRANDMOTHER: When I was a little 
girl your age, I remember hearing 
my Aunt Jessica, who was present at 
the Christmas Eve incident in 1845, 
tell about it . . . and she swore on the 
Bible that that little silver bell rang 
all by itself . . . three times... 

Mr. Mason: And so Charles Mason 
theorized that the little bell would 
ring every one hundred years. 


Mrs. Mason: And tonight is one hun- 
dred years later .. . 1945. . . Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Auice: And it’s going to ring tonight! 
Golly! I don’t believe it either! 

GRANDMOTHER: We're going to see. 

Davin: It’s almost midnight now. . . . 
My watch says... 11:57. 

Mr. Mason: I'll hang the little bell 
there on the branch of the tree... 
Now we'll all stand away from it... 

Davin: 1...I1... this is just like a 
story... 

Mrs. Mason: We must all be quiet... . 
The little bell rang in 1745... in 
1845... Maybe it will ring tonight. . 

Mr. Mason: It’s midnight. . . . Be still 
everyone. ... 

Sounp: Silence. . . bell rings . . . silence 
... bell rings .. . silence . . . bell rings 
... stlence. 

GRANDMOTHER: It did ring! I saw and 
heard it myself! 

Davin: Goll — ee! 

Mrs. Mason: Then the story is true. 
Someone did come to John Mason’s 
home way back in 1745. 

Auice: And left a bell that rang a hun- 
dred years later . . . and will ring 
every hundred years on Christmas 
Eve... 

Mr. Mason: It’s almost like a vision 
... the vision of the silver bell . . . 
Mrs. Mason: I wonder who those 
strange people were who left the bell 

with the Masons? 

Mr. Mason: I guess we'll never know. 

Music: Up and under. 

Narrator: And that is the story of the 
silver bell. Every hundred years in 
the silence of the midnight . . . on 
Christmas Eve . . . when the embers 
are burning low and soft . . . and the 
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scent of evergreen fills the Masons’ three vibrant beckonings . . . still 
home... when the spirit of the Yule- calling good people to the aid of their 
tide abides . . . the Vision of the Silver fellow man... 

Bell appears ...and there are heard Music: Up and out. 


THE END 
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For the Director 





Production Notes 


’Twas THE Nicut Berore CHRISTMAS 

Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Uniform, 
or house dress and apron, for Ruby. 

Properties: Wreath, two boxes of decorations, 
hammer and nails, cookies and small cakes, 
large package, large odd shaped bottle of 
cologne, small package, large flat package 
shaped like suitbox with scrapbook inside, 
another large flat package shaped like suit- 
box, small oblong box, several miscellane- 
ous sized packages including one large 
Christmas angel. 

Setting: Typical modern American living 
room, almost decorated for Christmas. 
Upstage center, fireplace with mantel above 
it and mirror over mantel. Some empty 
socks hanging from mantel. In rear oa to 
right, a door leading into a small reception 
hall and front door. Now wall is blocked by 
stepladder, but you can walk around it. In 
center of left wall, another door leads to 
stairway and rest of house. Against right 
wall stands a large old-fashioned desk with 
books, papers and telephone. There are 
also some Christmas packages piled on it. 
Upstage from desk, a worn but comfortable 
easy chair, and at rear left a large Christ- 
mas tree. Occasional chairs, tables and 
lamps around room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue MASTER OF THE STRAIT 

Characters: 4 male, 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Clothes of the period. Wind- 
breaker for William. Coat for Martha. 
Heavy wraps for carol singers. 

Properties: Red tablecloth, books, sewing 
basket, lighted kerosene lamp, basket with 
fruit for Martha, candle and candle holder, 
kitchen matches, cookie jar. 

Setting: Kitchen with two long, narrow win- 
dows at back. Doors left and right. Long 
table, front center, a few chairs. 

Lighting: None required. 

Santa Gores to Town 

Characters: 10 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear modern every- 
day dress. Midge and Sprat need Santa 
Claus costumes, with pants, coat, boots, 
mittens, cap with f face attached. 
Katie wears maid’s uniform. Miss Sharp 
wears a hat and coat. 


Properties: Dancing costumes and Santa 
Claus costume to strew around room; box 
of doughnuts; five Christmas packages of 
assorted shapes and sizes; spectacles for 
Miss Sharp and oxford glasses for Miss 
McGill; doll; sack for Santa to fill; sleigh 
bells, broom, mop, carpet sweeper, suit- 
boxes, wheelchair. 

Setting: Dressing room. One door left, two 
right, window at rear. Several folding 
chairs, strewn with costumes that spill onto 
floor. Screen with costumes flung over it. 
Clothes tree with costumes d ing from 
hangers on it. 

Lighting: None required. 


MaxkinG Room For THE Lirrte Kina 
Characters: 3 male, 1 female; male extra. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Sandals and soft bright scarf for 
Rhoda. Darker tunic, leather belt with 
large knife in it for Saba. Silk robe for 
David. Shepherd’s costume for Dibbs. 

Properties: Doll for Rhoda, shepherd’s crook 
for Dibbs, basket for supper, 3 soft bright 
colored shawls, wild flowers, golden box, 
stick for whittling, oil lamp (flat china 
gravy boat will do. Put altar candle inside.) 

Lighting: Scene 1: A spot shines through door 
right for star. Scene 2: daylight, lamp out. 
Light shines inside manager. During inter- 
mission, keep lights low for atmosphere. 

Setting: Interior of stable. Hay on stable 
floor. Small wooden stool. water 
jar. Partition left rear, across corner for 
cow stall. Low shelf fastened to side for 
lamp. Small window barred right. Door- 
ways left and right. Rough w nm manger 
against wall center back. Scene 2, manger 
filled with hay. 


Tue Hoitity Hanes Hier 

Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday clothes. Rose 
wears a heavy coat, tall boots and a beret. 
Tom wears a dark suit and a leather jacket. 
The Ranger is dressed in mountain clothes 
with boots. Hannah wears a plain print 
dress with a white apron over it. 

Properties: Large tray, chocolate 
cups and saucers, presents to be p! 
der Christmas tree. 

Setting: Main room of a mountain cabin. At 
the back is a fireplace in which there is a 
simulated fire. A box filled with fire wood 
is at the right along side of a fireside bench. 
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At the left of the fireplace is a tall screen 
hiding the Christmas tree which is deco- 
rated with lights. To the right is a low 
table and a comfortable chair. A bunch of 
holly hangs over the mantle. At lower right 
is a desk with desk chair and telephone. At 
the right is a door leading to other parts of 
the house. The door leading outside is to 
the left. 

Lighting: None required. 


Wauat, No Santa Criavs? 

Characters: 8 male, 1 female. 2 offstage male 
voices. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Conventional costume for Santa 
Claus. Red dress with white shawl for Mrs. 
Santa who later changes into Santa suit and 
cap. The elves wear green suits and match- 
ing jerkins with red buttons and red stock- 
ing caps. 

Properties: Big red blanket, white blanket 
tea kettle of hot water, big box labelled 
“mustard,” pack with toys sticking out at 
top for Mrs. Santa, basin of hot water, 
sheet of paper. 

Setting: Living room of Santa’s house at North 
Pole. A cosy, Christmasy room. A door at 
left leads to workshop and rest of house, 
door at right leads outside. Upstage from 
door is a window looking out on high drifts 
of snow. Fireplace pe ao center with two 
big red socks hanging from the mantel. 
Downstage and left of fireplace is a large 
easy chair. Upstage in right corner stands 
a large Christmas tree. Radio on table up- 
stage. Comfortable chairs, tables and 
Christmas candles all around the room. 
Table at Santa’s side with several bottles of 
medicine with big plainly marked labels, 
“Cough Medicine” “Sneeze Medicine’ and 
“Pills for Chills.” 

Lighting: None required. 


EVERGREEN 

Characters: 11 male or female. Several offstage 
voices. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Bird may wear brown sateen. 
Frost King is dressed in white suit with 
small crown. North Wind wears a cape 
over a white suit. The Trees have on green 
sateen dresses with wide sleeves, and green 
caps. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: No setting is required. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue STRANGER’s CHOICE 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Harold and Jasper are dressed in 
their best clothes — shorts and shirts will 
do. Marvin is dressed in the same fashion, 
but his clothes are shabby. The Stranger 
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wears a black cloak and hood over a long, 
flowing regal dress. The Royal Guards 
wear long, close fitting pants and bright 
jerkins. 
Properties: A large basket for Marvin, two 
smaller baskets for other boys, nuts. 
Setting: No setting is required. All that is 
needed is a stool, covered to resemble a tree 
stump, at one side of the stage. If desired, 
a backdrop of a wood scene may be used. 
Some nuts should be placed about the stage. 
Lighting: None required. 


Litre Curistmas GuEst 

Charaeters: 8 females. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Little Lois wears an ordinary dress. 
Christmas Fairy wears a white fairy cos- 
tume trimmed with tinsel and little sprigs 
of holly. She carries a star-tipped wand. 
The children from European countries may 
be dressed in the costume of their land or 
can wear ordinary dress and carry their 
nation’s flag. Spirit of Peace wears a long, 
flowing white robe and carries a sheaf of 
lilies. Dolly ae wears @ pink dress and 
matching hat. The doll which Lois holds 
should be dressed the same as Dolly Dimple. 

Properties: Doll. 

Setteng: Lois’ nursery. All that is required is a 
rocking chair and a small trimmed and 
lighted tree, standing in the left corner. If 
desired, nursery furniture may be used. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue DreEAMMAKER’S TREE 

Characters: 1 male; 8 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Dreammaker wears colored trous- 

ers and coat, and a tall, pointed cap. The 
Fairies are dressed in white dresses. 

Properties: Small evergreen tree on stand, star, 
artificial snow, string of bells, candy-cane, 
orange, Christmas parcels. 

Setteng: All that is required is a booth, gaily 
decorated, placed on the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue City Mousses AND THE Country Mouse 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Country Mouse is dressed in a 
plain dress and apron. The City Mouse is 
dressed in silks and satins. She wears a 

at deal of jewelry, and she carries a 
orgnette. The Cat may be dressed in black 
trousers and matching jerkin. A mask of a 
cat’s face may be worn. 

Properties: Broom, sunbonnet. Scene 2: large 
trays for serving men. 

Setting: Scene 1: No setting is required ex- 
cept a small table on which is spread a 
simple meal, and a couple of chairs placed 
about the room. Scene 2: Chairs with fancy 
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pillows on them are placed about the room. 
A table covered with a white cloth stands 
in the center. Dishes and food are on the 
table. There should be a cubby hole with a 
curtain for a hiding place. 

Lighting: None required. 


GLAMOUR AND GREASE 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Phil and Chips wear overalls and 
work shirts. Mrs. Heighty is rather over- 
dressed in fancy clothes. Miss Gaylord 
wears good-looking modern clothes. 

Properties: Money, tire tube, tube of cement. 
auto jack, raincoat for Phil, wallet and 
tickets for Chips, handbag for Mrs. 
Heighty, handbag, card, pencil for Gail 
Gaylord, telephone, can "of grease (putty 
is suggested), broom. 

Setting: Office section of the service station. 
There is one entrance, centre. To the right 
of the entrance is the cash register or cash 
drawer. There is also a chair, down right. 
Down left are several tires. Up left are cans 
of oil and grease. 

Lighting: None required. 


So Proup To SErvE 
Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Scene 1: Costumes of the Revolu- 
tionary War period. Scene 2: Military uni- 
forms of the period. Scene 3: British 
military uniforms of the period. Nathan 
Hale wears civilian clothes. 
Properties: Scene 1: Large tray with coffee 
pot, cups and saucers. Scene 2: Maps, 


papers. 

Setting: The same set may be used for the 
three scenes. Scene 1: There is a window 
with curtains at back of stage. A sofa with 
a small coffee table near by stands at one 
side of the stage. There are chairs at the 
upper left, lower right, and lower left. 
Scene 2: There is no curtain on the window. 
A large table with two chairs beside it 
stands in the center. Scene 3: A screen 
stands in front of the window. There is a 
table at the lower left and a chair stands in 
back of it. Another chair is at the lower 
right. 

Lighting: None required. 





GRIFFITH & MERSAND'S 
— ACT PLAYS FOR TODAY 


we pene collection of a variety of types 
4 modern plays. with an unusual appeal to 
the youth of today. 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Part Eight Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


A Brrp mn Hanp. By Anne Molloy. IIlus- 
trated by Mary A. Reardon. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00. 

Anne Molloy knows the coast of Maine as 
well as she knows fifteen-year-old boys. This 
is an exciting, authentic story of the summer 
when Addison Look was trying to save up 
enough money to go up-river to the Academy 
in the fall. Add’s cherished dream of being on 
the baseball team nearly faded when Ma’s 
eyes went bad, and the herring failed to come 
to his father’s weir. But he found an unex- 
pected way to earn some money — and inci- 
dentally, solve the mystery of the fish weir. 

(Older groups.) 


Sytvia Smncs or Appies. By Martha Gwinn 
Kiser. Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. Long- 
mans, Green. $2.00. 

Sylvia was a poetess, in the nineteen hun- 
dreds when ladies didn’t write poetry. Her 
growing up was complicated by the disap- 
proval of her parents, and by the handsome 
ane stranger who came riding by one night. 
3ut life grew even more eventful when Sylvia 
went to Boston to meet Longfellow, Thoreau 
and other great literary figures — and learned 
that one of her poems had been published. 
(Junior High and older.) 


Wincs Over THE Desert. By Graham M. 
Dean. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. Viking 
Press. $2.00. 

An exciting, authentic story of the Civil Air 
Patrol in Nevada, at the start of World War 
Il. Andy Hughes, a young cub reporter 
physically unfit for the Armed Services, be- 
comes involved in attempted sabotage, pulp- 
forest fires, and a series of other adventures. 
The author has drawn on his own flying back- 
ground. (Junior High and older.) 


Krrerp My Fac Fryrna (Daniel Webster). 
By M Tarver Carroll. Illustrated by 
Addison Burbank. Longmans, Green. $2.50. 
This skillful story shows us one of America’s 

greatest orators as a New England boy who 

feared he would never have enough money to 
finish his education; as the young man who 
had to disregard his father’s wish and go on to 
larger fields. His marriage to Grace Fletcher 
and his growing success are sympathetically 
portrayed. Webster has rarely been a subject 
for biography, and this is a well rounded, con- 
vineing portrait. (Junior High.) 








PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


=> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


#-> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


m—> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 

To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 

that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 
Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 




















you are not now a regular 
Ik annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be 
produced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for........ 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


Cl enclose $.......... D Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 























WRITING THE 
JUVENILE STORY 


May Emery HAtb 


COMPREHENSIVE text for the 
juvenile story writer which 
covers: 

Sources of Plots — Story Pat- 
terns and Themes — Dialogue— 
Taboos — Suggestions for Stories 
and Articles — Lists of Maga- 
zines with Ages of Readers — 
- Market Tips, etc. 


229 Pages $2.00 
THE WRITER, INC. 


Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 











Vocational Guidance Plays 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Aviation — “ Highways of Tomorrow” (Febru- 

ary, 1943) 

“Ace Navigator” (November, 1944) 
Salesmanship — “‘ No Sale’’ (February, 1945) 
Stenography — ‘Wanted — A Stenographer” 

(November, 1942) 

Insurance — ‘The Legacy" (April, 1943) 
Medicine — “‘ His First Patient’ (November, 

1944) 

Farming —‘‘Born to the Soil’’ (December, 

1944) 

— — “Business is Business'’ (January, 

194 
Radio — ‘Service for Hubert’ (October, 1944) 
Journalism — ‘‘Cub Reporter’’ (March, 1945) 
Railroading — ‘Flag the Limited’ (November, 

1945) 

Teaching —‘‘We But Teach" (April, 1945) 
General — “A Career for Ralph" (December, 

1942) 

“ Hail — The Genie” (May, 1943) 

“Bluebird’s Children" (May, 1945) 

“The Big Idea” October, 1945 

Any of these plays may be produced royalty-free 

ibers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by subscribers for 10c¢ each. 
To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that pay- 
ment accompany playbook orders, especially for 
small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 








Davin CoppEeRFIELD. Adapted 
ee and John Gehlmann. Globe Book 
o. $1.17. 


by Grace A. 


A skillfully edited version of Dickens’ 
classic, with vocabulary simplified, and some 
incidents rearranged to clarify plot threads. 
Open pages, with large, clear type. (Junior 
High and older.) 


Jonn Quincy Apams, Boy Patrior. By Ann 
Weil. Illustrated by Paul Luane. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $1.50. 

One of a series of Bobbs-Merrill biographies 
of famous American figures, this story of the 
childhood of a Revolutionary leader is told 
vividly and a. The format is 
attractive, with large print for easy reading, 
and silhouette illustrations. This series is an 
excellent idea, and the book has been well 
thought out. (Jntermediate.) 


Jut1a Warp Hows, Girl of Old New York. 
By Jean Brown Wagoner. Illustrated by 
Clotilde Embree Funk. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 
Another in the Bobbs-Merrill Childhood of 

Famous Americans Series. The composer 

of “Battle Hymn of the Republic” was a 

“poor little rich girl” as well as something of 

a tomboy. She cut off her curls, joined in 

pranks with her brothers, and took her punish- 

ment with them. The book includes the sto 
of how the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
came to be written and how Julia grew up to 
be a real democrat. (Intermediate.) 


Tuts 1s tHe Curistmas. By Ruth Sawyer. 
The Horn Book, Inc. $1.50. 


This exquisite adaptation of an old Serbian 
folk story is the second juvenile Tue Horn 
Boox has published in k form. As an 
example of bookmaking, it is unusually hand- 
some; the story is beautifully told, and full of 
significance for today. (/ntermediate.) 


Two “Lirrite GoLpEN Books” 


HANSEL AND GRETEL. By Jacob and William 
Grimm. Illustrated by Erika Weiths. Simon 
and Schuster. $0.25. 

By now, the exquisite format of this series 
is common knowl . The type is large and 
well leaded, with black-and-white and full 
color illustrations. The makeup has a dis- 
tinctive liveliness and humor. (Primary.) 


Torrie. By Gertrude Crampton. Pictures by 
Tibor Gergely. Simon and Schuster. $0.26. 
The riotous story of a little locomotive who 

wouldn’t stay on the track, but preferred to 

play in the meadows. With charming black- 
andwhite and full color illustrations. (Prim- 
ary. 
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Plays for Christmas 


In addition to the many fine plays for the celebration of Christmas that appear in 
this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays for Christmas from previous issues. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH AND OLDER GROUPS 

SILENT NIGHT (November, 1941) — A dramatization of the writing of this 
classic Christmas carol by Pastor Joseph Mohr. 

ANGEL CHILD (December, 1942) — A modern amusing Christmas comedy. 

A TIME ey ey eng (December, 1943) — A highly imaginative play with a 

‘or today. 

THE PERFECT GIFT (December, 1942) — The traditional story of the Nativ- 
ity is dramatically portrayed in this moving play. 

SERGEANT SANTA éLAUs (December, 1944) — A Christmas comedy with a 
double surprise. 

PINK ROSES FOR CHRISTMAS (December, 1944) — A warm play about the 
meaning of a good family relationship at Christmas time. 

A CAUSE TO SERVE (December, 1944) — An original treatment of the tradi- 
tional Christmas story. 

CHRISTMAS HOUSE (December, 1944) — How the Christmas spirit enters 
the heart of a very selfish girl. 


FOR INTERMEDIATES 

MERRY, MERRY, MERRY (November, 1941) — An unusually pleasant play 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll. 

TWO NIGHTS BEFORE CHRISTMAS (December, 1942) — How Mrs. Santa 
Claus repairs old toys to make sure they will not be discarded in favor of 
new presents. 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL (December, 1943)—A charming dramatic inci- 
dent about Clement Moore, who wrote “ "Twas the Night Before Christmas.” 

CHRISTMAS COMES TO HAMELIN (December, 1944) — A fanciful play 
based on the old story of the Pied Piper. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
THE BEST GIFT OF ALL (November, 1941) — A play taking place on the first 
Christmas day, and showing clearly what the Spirit of Christmas means. 
THE UNHAPPY SANTA (December, 1942) — A fanciful play in which the 
usual situation is reversed and Santa receives Christmas gifts. 
as ae (December, 1943) — A simple play about Christmas for the 
ittlest folks. 
THE LONELY FIR TREE (December, 1944) — How some children take home 
a little fir tree for their Christmas tree and bring happiness to all. 
EVERYWHERE CHRISTMAS (December, 1944) — A little play showing how 
children from different lands contribute to the celebration of istmas. 


RADIO PLAY 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS (December, 1942) — How Louisa May Alcott 
and her family celebrate Christmas with the true spirit of generosity and 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by 

subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by subscribers for 

10¢ each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for small quantities. 
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8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Massachusetts 























For Your 

Christmas 

Programs 
Big Book of Christmas 


Entertainments. Easy- 
to-produce collection of 
















Christmas 
atertainments 








plays, poems, novelties, for 
large and small casts. For 
children of all ages. 256 pp. 
Cloth $1.50. Paper 85c. 


Bright Entertainments for +o" 
Almost 100 readings, dialogues, 
drills. Includes 15 plays. ely Bm 


Fairy Good-Will. Play for 3 girls and any 
number of boys. Suitable to use in passing out 
Christmas gifts. 25¢ 


How Grandma Caught the Christmas 
Spirit. A comedy with a moral. For 2 boys 
and 5 girls. 25c 


Santa Up-to-Date. 15 boys, 17 girls, or Ly 
For small children. In easily 
Some comedy. 25¢ 


The Magic Paint Box. Charming play with 
Mother Goose characters, Santa Claus and 
helpers, and dolls of different nationalities. 30c 


Write for descriptions of these 
and other entertainments 



















































BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
1630 Indiana Ave., Chicago 




















ROW-PETERSON PLAYS 


OuR new catalog of Pla 
Children is ready. A card wi 4. 
it to you. 


@ Full-length plays for Children’s 
Theatre. 


@ Collections of plays for special 
occasions. 

@ Plays with music. 

@ The prize-winning operetta, 
Sunny, from the Seattle Junior 

ms, Inc. Contest 

@ Legends in Action, a beautiful 
clothbound book of 140 pages. 

@ Plays for Halloween, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Veleatine’ sDay, 
and other special da 

Three catalogs for the asking Check 

the one Fag want: + for Children 


lays (junior 
and a math . Supple- 

Catalog (junior poe 
ee ‘high sch schools). 


Row, Peterson &Co. Evanston, Illinois 
























grams. All these are in addition to the 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
tional field. 














4616 North Clark Street 





Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 


features and departments which have 
fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Dept. p 





ONLY $3.00 per year 

(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in 

50c additional postage for tries 


Chicago 40, Illinois 




















